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CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY (1906). 


HILOSOPHICAL activity in Germany during the year 
1906 shows a number of different tendencies, although in 

a certain sense it is marked by unitary motives. These tenden- 
cies and motives can be understood only by reviewing antecedent 
historical conditions. The philosophical situation a short time 
ago might be characterized as bearing the hall-mark of Kant. 
Even to-day this condition continues, but with important quali- 
fications. The return to Kant, which was inaugurated a few 
decades ago by F. A. Lange, author of the Geschichte des Ma- 
terialismus, has worked itself out with great energy, one might 
almost say with vehemence. The achievements of eminent inves- 
tigators like Vaihinger, Riehl, Volkelt, Windelband, Cohen, 
Paulsen, to whom the collective term ‘ Neo-Kantians’ is applicable, 
have hastened the revival of Kant and have helped to deepen the 
influence of the Aritik der retnen Vernunft on modern intellectual 
Germany. Consistently with the many-sided and polyphonic 
character of the Kantian Criticism, its revival has proceeded from 
manifold points of departure. While certain investigators find in 
it an epistemological defence against metaphysics and, therefore, 
limit inquiry to experience, others erect on the foundation 
of transcendentalism a new metaphysics. Nevertheless both 
parties agree in their common claim to the title of Kantians. 
For the sake of making this remarkable state of things clear, men- 
tion may be made of two widely opposed extremes : the immanent 
school, thinkers like Schuppe, Rehmke, Schubert-Soldern, and 
Leclair, who proclaim allegiance to Kant, and the metaphysical 
school, including such men as Wundt, Eduard von Hartmann, 
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and Volkelt. There are, however, common characteristics attrib- 
utable to all Kantians, and this is true less on the positive than 
on the negative side of their teaching, less in what they affirm than 
in what they deny, viz., a dogmatic, intolerant positivism, empiri- 
cism, relativism, and psychologism. Neo-Kantianism also takes 
a sceptical attitude towards evolutionism, in so far as it does not 
believe in the possibility of explaining all epistemological values 
by the stream of development. The limits of every empirical 
and evolutionary mode of thought are fixed by the a priori nature 
of pure concepts. In the last few years, partly within and partly 
outside of Neo-Kantianism, an important movement is noticeable, 
—a movement heralded by some as a renascence and derided 
by others as a reaction, — whose peculiarity consists in the fact 
that it aims to reproduce on a new basis the philosophical and 
culture significance of the idealistic movement from Kant to Hegel. 

The late Eduard von Hartmann somewhat ironically called 
this movement the “ Review-course” (Repetitionskursus). The 
prophecy, which he expressed to me personally a few years ago, 
that after Kant we should have Fichte, and after Fichte we should 
have Schelling and Hegel, has been fulfilled. Some time ago 
Neo-Fichteanism came upon the scene and attracted large num- 
bers of followers. It met abstract and theoretical needs, but 
more especially it met practical needs. Windelband in his Prae- 
ludien had pointed out that, apart from the metaphysical and 
dialectical elements, Fichte was Kant’s most correct interpreter. 
For while Kant’s transcendental epistemology, by its lack of 
rigid deduction, had no unitary foundation and consequently was 
without secure anchorage, Fichte was the first to postulate a 
single ultimate end, in terms of which all categories and episte- 
mological values are determinable. This end for Fichte is prac- 
tical, while the Neo-Fichteans, especially Rickert, regard the 
end as theoretical,—a logical epistemological end, a logical 
‘ought’ (Sollen). The movement, however, does not stop with 
Neo-Fichteanism ; the latest, most epochal event in philosophy 
is rather the transition to Hegel, the constantly growing Neo- 
Hegelianism. This development did not take place along a 
single narrow path, in such wise that one might say that the 
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whole of philosophical activity was at the start under the influ- 
ence of Kant and then passed successively under the influence 
of Fichte and Hegel. On the contrary, all of these tendencies 
are coéxistent; furthermore, mediating transitional forms of 
thought and nuances are not lacking. There also appears to 
be a movement directed not so much to the solution, as to the 
determination of the status, of the problems in terms of Post- 
Kantian idealism. A noteworthy fact here is that we find in the 
case of certain philosophers who avowedly made Kant their 
starting-point and who in some instances began as orthodox 
Kantians, clear approximations to Hegel, although these approx- 
imations may not have been consciously made. It is character- 
istic of the most recent German philosophy that the several 
stadia through which Post-Kantian speculation passed, are here 
reproduced on a new basis and in agreement with the spirit of 
the age. The modern movement began in Neo-Kantianism with 
the revival of the chief ideas of the Critical Philosophy. From 
Kant the path led to Fichte, from Fichte to Hegel. If one were 
desirous of giving more exact chronological determinations to 
the movement, one would fix the year 1906 as the year of the 
Renascence of Hegelianism. One must also note here that, 
while the influence of those Post-Kantian thinkers who were 
prominent a few decades ago, especially Herbart and Schopen- 
hauer, has begun to wane in the sphere of pure philosophy, 
attention has lately been turned to other men of the same period, 
to Fries, Beneke, and Feuerbach. This has been done with a 
view to placing their doctrines in the service of modern modes of 
thought. It is further noteworthy that not merely in philosophy, 
but also in the widest circles of culture, the age of romanticism 
is growing in esteem and interest. The shibboleth of neo- 
romanticism belongs to to-day’s program. The consequence is 
a renewed and keen examination of the thinkers of the romantic 
period, Schlegel, Novalis, and Schelling, as well as Fichte and 
Hegel. And here one is not concerned with antiquarian, but 
with present, factual interests. By intimate contact with the 
ideas and ideals of that period, it is intended to rejuvenate and 
purify our own culture. 
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And so, at the present moment, we are living in the final stages 
of an apparently retrospective movement. But one would erro- 
neously estimate the movement, if one were to see in it merely a 
reaction, a return to an outlived point of view. The movement 
is, perhaps, not entirely free from this reproach, especially if one 
regards its extremes. On the other hand, it has enriched investi- 
gation with new motives, and, by its inner connexity with the past, 
has awakened the consciousness of the continuity of civilization. 
In proceeding to review in detail the philosophical work of 1906, 
we shall have reference mainly to the above-mentioned relation- 
ships to Kantian and Post-Kantian philosophy as points of orien- 
tation, but without over-emphasizing this schema and without 
neglecting the fruitful ideas that are discoverable outside of it. 
A further principle of classification is found in the fact noted 
above, that modern speculation is divided between epistemological 
and metaphysical inquiries, wherein epistemology occupies, on 
the whole, the central position in the stricter, academic philos- 
ophy, while metaphysics forms the nerve of the popular treatises 
focusing mainly in neo-romanticism. 

Kant’s influence, which at the present time dominates most of 
the German universities, continues to leave its imprint on philo- 
sophical production. Kantian investigation is guaranteed a firm 
basis by the Kantstudien, edited by Vaihinger and Bauch. The 
study of Kant shows partly an historical and partly a critical 
character. Minute investigation is unweariedly directed to the 
elucidation of obscure phases of the Transcendental Criticism, and 
epistemology strives indefatigably to advance by its own efforts 
along paths pointed out by Kant and to open up regions as yet 
undiscovered. The results have been greater since the Kant- 
studien has undertaken the publication of larger systematic mono- 
graphs in the form of supplements. In this form there appeared 
last year three important studies: Kant’s Gottesbegriff in seiner 
positiven Entwickelung, by Julius Guttmann ; Feuerbach's Straf- 
theorie und thr Verhaltnis zur kantischen Philosophie, by Oscar 
Doring ; and Kant und die Metaphysik, by Konstantin Oesterreich. 
Amongst the other noteworthy articles one might mention 
Bauch’s review of Chamberlain’s Xant in the June number and 
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A. Messer’s article, Die Philosophie im Beginn des swanszigsten 
Jahrhunderts. We shall return later to the first of these. The 
latter article is a review of a volume published in 1904 by Win- 
delband in commemoration of Kuno Fischer's eightieth birth- 
day, to which Bauch, Groot, Lask, Liebmann, Windelband, 
Wundt, Rickert, and Troeltzsch were contributors. One sees 
clearly here how the transcendental mode of thought, the sharp 
sundering of value and reality, has asserted itself through the 
whole range of philosophical disciplines. Messer regards as the 
future task of philosophy the formulation of a system of universal 
values, not theoretically but practically based. Bauch’s article 
discusses Chamberlain’s book, /mmanuel Kant: Seine Persinlich- 
keit als Einfiithrung in sein Werk, which appeared in 1905 from 
the press of Bruckmann. It contains a sharp polemic against 
the work. Chamberlain was already known as the author of 
Grundlagen des neunsehnten Jahrhunderts. Whatever one may 
think of the details of Chamberlain’s work on Kant, it cannot 
be denied that the two fundamental defects pointed out by 
Bauch do affect in an important way the entire volume. In the 
first place, any attempt to portray Kant’s intellectual physiog- 
nomy without an exhaustive preliminary characterization of his 
work, especially in the case of a thinker like Kant where the 
personal recedes so far into the background, is not likely to 
succeed. Furthermore, Chamberlain does not carry out his plan 
consistently, but mixes up numerous theoretical elements of the 
Critical Philosophy in the character portrait. Besides, he has not 
grasped the notion of the transcendental with adequate precision 
nor sufficiently differentiated it from the psychological. Also 
outside of philosophy, especially in various branches of natural 
science, the work has given rise to heated discussion. 
Chamberlain’s attempt to treat philosophy in intimate connec- 
tion with the methods of natural science, is successfully carried 
out in a work of Cassirer.' The first volume, which is the only 
one so far published, treats the history of speculation from the 
Renaissance to Bayle. It contains, in addition to a general episte- 


1 Das Erkenntnisproblem in der Wissenschaft und Philosophie der neueren Zeit. 
By Ernst CAsstrer, Berlin, Bruno Cassirer, 1906. Erster Band, — pp. xv, 608. 
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mological introduction, three books: “The Revival of the 
Epistemological Problem,” ‘The Discovery of the Concept of 
Nature,” ‘‘ The Establishment of Idealism.” The author shows 
in the treatment of his theme the pronounced influence of the 
Marburg school, especially the influence of Cohen. This is seen 
chiefly in the fact that he discusses the history and systematic 
significance of the epistemological problem in immediate connec- 
tion with the positive sciences, more particularly with mathematics 
and physics. Consequently such thinkers as Kepler and Galileo 
receive very detailed treatment in Cassirer’s work as compared 
with other histories of thought. Also the minute discussion of 
Nicolas of Cusa is another case in point. The second volume, 
which is already announced, will treat the development of philo- 
sophical thought in its divided course through Leibniz and New- 
ton. An exposition of the Critical Philosophy will form the 
capstone of this work, which is planned on broad lines. Kant’s 
influence on the author is seen in his firm belief in the objective 
power of reason, not as a source of metaphysics but of experience. 
Cassirer regards the separate categories of investigation as vari- 
able ; at the same time, he emphasizes the fact that they are refer- 
able to basic transcendental notions that are stable. 

An enterprise of the well-known Marburg philosophers, Her- 
mann Cohen and Paul Natorp, is executed in a similar spirit. 
The Philosophische Arbeiten are published by Topelmann in 
Giessen, at irregular intervals, and consist mainly of dissertations 
and other essays expository of the transcendental method. In 
the announcement of the publication the following statement 
occurs: “ Philosophy in all its problems is logically bound up 
with the actual progress of science. Philosophy is, therefore, 
the theory of the principles of science and so of the whole of cul- 
ture. With Plato and Kant we call this vitalizing principle of 
culture idealism and apriorism.” Amongst the essays published 
in the Philosophische Arbeiten up to the present time, Cassirer’s 
study, Der kritische Idealismus und die Philosophie des ‘ gesunden 
Menschenverstandes,’ is particularly worthy of notice. It is directed 
against the psychologism of the new Fries school, which will be 
referred to later. In future essays it would be desirable to have 
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not merely the connection between natural science and philosophy 
investigated, but also the relation between transcendentalism and 
psychology. The meaning of inner experience needs to be more 
sharply determined. Kant set himself the task in his Ar. d. r. 
V. of providing for experience a basis that would include general 
physics and psychology ; he did not have merely physical experi- 
ence in mind, as one might suppose from the interpretations of 
Cohen and his pupils. Immediate reference to physics is found 
rather for the first time in his Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der 
Naturwissenschaften. This examination of the connection between 
transcendentalism and psychology cannot possibly lead to psy- 
chologism, for the transcendental categories are not deduced 
from psychological concepts, but on the contrary the notions of 
psychology are here regarded from a transcendental point of 
view. This aspect of the problem has been little noticed as yet. 
In many ways the lack has had more disastrous results for psy- 
chology than for esthetics, for psychology has been left suspended 
between empiricism and metaphysics ; mathematical physics, on 
the other hand, has received the greatest stimulus from transcen- 
dentalism. On the above mentioned relation between psycholog- 
ical and transcendental categories, I have attempted to cast 
some light in my Kant's Methodologie in thren Grundsatzen. 
Kinkel’s work on the history of philosophy ' is filled with the 
spirit of transcendentalism. The first part, which appeared a 
short time ago, covers the period from Thales to the Sophists. 
The work has systematic rather than historical interests in view. 
Its purpose is to serve as an introduction to the nature rather than 
to the history of problems. This type of exposition is to be hailed 
with approval, for the history of philosophy, — except when 
written by great philosophers, and these for the most part tend 
to universalize their own biased personal point of view, — lapses 
too much into the philosophical and pragmatic, instead of follow- 
ing the important lines along which the evolution of problems 
takes place. The further continuation of the work will be 


' Geschichte der Philosophie als Einleitung in das System der Philosophie. Erster 
Theil : Von Thales bis auf die Sophisten. By W. KINKEL. Giessen, Tépelmann, — 
pp- vii, 274 and 76. 
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eagerly awaited. In the preface, Kinkel emphasizes his connec- 
tion with the Marburg school, especially with Cohen. 

Neo-Fichteanism, to which we now turn our attention, is not 
of the most recent date. As already indicated, the way for it was 
prepared by Windelband, and the movement was given more 
precise determination by Rickert. It was helped by existing in- 
tellectual and spiritual needs. Evolutionism, which in the course 
of the nineteenth century permeated almost all regions of thought 
and action, gained ascendency in Germany. Here, however, in 
the classic land of metaphysics and idealism, no system of philos- 
ophy based upon comparative physiology could maintain itself. 
That became plain in the doctrine of Nietzsche, which, in a 
peculiar way, was divided between evolutionism and meta- 
physics, and the influence of which has persisted to the most re- 
cent date. The double demand for a cosmic theory of productive 
energy, of measureless activity, and at the same time for a logical 
and ontological ultimate principle, was best met by Fichteanism. 
Fichteanism was more easily reconciled with transcendentalism 
than was Nietzsche's scepticism, which was formulated in avowed 
opposition to Kant. Under these circumstances Fichte’s Wis- 
senschaftslehre again came to the front. Even from the stricter 
Kantian school initiates poured into the camp of the philosophers 
of identity. Especially characteristic of this movement is a book 
by Medicus, a collection of thirteen lectures on Fichte, delivered 
in the University of Halle.' Medicus attempts in this work to 
sketch both the personality and the doctrine of Fichte. We have 
here an interesting tendency to regard Fichte not merely as the 
most authoritative interpreter of Kant, but to place him above 
Kant. 

Schelling stood between Fichte and Hegel, and it might seem 
that, in the transition from Neo-Fichteanism to Neo-Hegelianism, 
Schelling’s philosophy would have to be regarded as an inter- 
mediate station. But the fact is somewhat different. One could 
draw this conclusion concerning modern thought only in case 
one were to regard it merely as a slavish reproduction of the 
philosophy of identity. That is so far from being the case that 


1). G. Fichte. By F. Mepicus. Berlin, Reuther und Reichard, 1905. 
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an essential element in the philosophy of identity, the metaphys- 
ical element, is quite in the background in modern speculation. 
We have noticed, indeed, that the tendency of German thought 
toward metaphysics demanded the revival of Fichte. We are to 
take this, however, cum grano salis. The statement aimed to point 
out a general reaction against positivism, not any especial sym- 
pathy for the excessive growth of metaphysical speculation that 
had marked the post-Kantian thinkers. In Fichte we have an 
epistemological feature of central importance, the fact, namely, that 
he had succeeded, in appearance at least, in deducing all the 
forms of thought from a single teleological principle, a thing in 
which Kant had failed. In a word, Fichte was a logician, as was 
also Hegel in still higher degree. For this reason a generation 
of thinkers which had approached the logical conception of real- 
ity with psychologistic antipathies and logical sympathies, was 
disposed to cast in its lot with these two philosophers. On the 
other hand, Schelling’s essential significance is to be sought out- 
side of logic, and consequently his influence is more strongly 
felt in other regions than that of exact philosophy. However, 
similar tendencies are not lacking in Schelling’s work. When 
one regards as Schelling’s greatest problem the determination 
of the relationship between nature and mind, between the uncon- 
scious and conscious, we can find its analogue in contemporary 
thought. I refer to the school of Eduard von Hartmann, author 
of the Philosophie des Unbewussten. With all its peculiarity 
and idiosyncracy, this is the philosophy that is most nearly re- 
lated to Schelling’s Philosophy of Nature and Transcendental 
Idealism. 

In view of the recent death of the founder of this system (June 
6, 1906), we must take this occasion to refer to him. Hartmann 
must be reckoned amongst the great men whose death occurred 
last year. Whether one may strictly reckon him amongst the 
immortals is doubtful. One must, however, admit that the evi- 
dences of his activity have not by any means vanished. On the 
contrary, in late years the sphere of his influence has been extra- 
ordinarily widened, and while the astonishing external success of 
the Philosophie des Unbewussten was accompanied by no deep 
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intellectual consequences, but rather was calculated to diminish its 
author’s prestige in specialist circles, even to such a degree that 
his immediately subsequent productions attracted relatively little 
notice, yet in his latest works he made an impression on the 
world of learning that was deep rather than broad. His Kate- 
gorienlehre, Geschichte der Metaphysik, Moderne Psychologie, and 
Weltanschauung der modernen Physik are works that cover not 
only a tremendous mass of material, but are rich in stimulus and 
points of view. The last named book, especially, attracted wide 
attention. The celebrated Russian physicist, Chwolson, in his 
work Hegel, Haeckel, Kossuth und das swilfte Gebot' (all the 
more remarkable because of its original publication in German), 
cites von Hartmann as a conspicuous example of a scholar who 
has mastered a discipline remote from his own specialty and then 
has applied to that discipline the methodology of his own specialty. 
That is the judgment of an eminent physicist, who in the work 
just cited disproves Haeckel’s physical theses by reductio ad 
absurdum. Von Hartmann’s latest writings are concerned with 
biology, especially his work, Das Problem des Lebens,* published 
last year a short time before his death. In this treatise he 
attempts to combine neo-vitalism, on the basis of which he com- 
batted Darwinism years ago, with the metaphysics of the Uncon- 
scious. 

The most prominent pupils of Hartmann are Drews and Leo- 
pold Ziegler. Both of these are advocates of the philosophy of 
the Unconscious, particularly the latter in his recently published 
Der abendlaindische Rationalismus und der Eros. They do not 
see in the philosophy of the Unconscious a mystic aberration from 
Kant, but the only possible interpretation of Transcendentalism. 
The foundation of this view is, of course, a psychologistic and not 
a logical foundation. They interpret the categories not as pure 
intellectual values, but as psychological processes, and from this 
standpoint they proceed, not inconsequently, to the assertion that 
processes of this sort must belong to the realm of the uncon- 

1 Braunschweig, Vieweg und Sohn, 1906. This may be regarded as a supplement 
to the polemic which Adickes began in his controversial monograph, Aan¢ contra 


Haeckel. 
* Haake, Bad Sachsa im Harz, where Hartmann’s other chief works appeared. 
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scious, for in consciousness there is neither pure activity nor pure 
unity. They base their views, therefore, not so much on tran- 
scendental logic as on transcendental psychology. They also . 
realize in a definite way the transition from Kant to Fichte and | 
Schelling. The motives, however, by which they are determined | 
belong to metaphysics and not to epistemology. The significant 
element here is the view that, within the psychology of conscious- 
ness, transcendental values cannot be psychically hypostasized, 
that wherever reference is had to such hypostasization, it must be 
completed in the realm of the Unconscious. Hartmann’s phi- | 
losophy of nature has also found adherents, especially amongst | | 
the neo-vitalists. To them belongs Reinke the well known bot- 
anist and biologist of Kiel. It is also worth noting that his in- J | 
fluence dominates a number of prominent periodicals as, ¢. g., 
Delbriick’s Preussische Jahrbiicher and the monthly review i 
Deutschland. | 
It may be surprising to some persons that I include Theodor | 
Lipps amongst the partisans of the philosophy of identity. This q 
partisanship must not, however, be regarded as a condition of 
philosophical subserviency. In an address which this distin- 
guished scholar delivered on September 17, 1906, before the 
Association of German Naturalists and Physicians, he confessed 
essentially to the standpoint of the philosophy of identity. What 
we call law, he says, is not found in phenomena themselves, 
but is a norm created by the human mind. In phenomena are 
expressed only particular qualities and processes; a norm con- 
cerns the universal. Consequently, one cannot say that it is an 
abstraction from phenomena or is derived from pure description of 
phenomena. If, nevertheless, phenomena in their flux confirm 
the norm, if laws constructed by our understanding are at all 
applicable to external nature, this is possible only under the pre- 
supposition that a rational, creative mind ontologically underlies 
the conformation of nature. An universal cosmic consciousness 
must then include all reality, internal and external. The mechan- 
istic view of nature in its ultimate consequences forces one to this 
conclusion. 
The naturalist arrives at no true reality, for mass, which alone 
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represents reality for him, is dissolved into mathematical relations, 
into relational concepts, which, although they contain a meaning, 
have no content. The concept of energy is a relational con- 
cept of this sort, a concept which represents no objective real- 
ity, but merely a methodological procedure of the naturalist. In 
general, one may say that most of the attempts of this sort in 
the interpretation of nature, are anthropomorphic. If one is to 
understand by the Unknown, for which the naturalist substitutes 
the symbol of matter, a sensible something, then we are forced to 
ascribe to it what we immediately experience, viz., a conscious- 
ness which, like human consciousness, is embraced in the divine 
All-consciousness." 

This is, indeed, a conception which is opposed to the central 
thesis of Hartmannism. For in the latter the universal con- 
sciousness is antithetic to the Unconscious and signifies a negation 
of the individual form of consciousness. But the basic motive 
of the philosophy of identity,—the common root and inner 
unity of nature and spirit, — is applicable to both movements. 
We shall meet with other attempts to revive Schelling’s ideas in 
the neo-romantic movement, which will be discussed later. 

We have already said that the chief philosophical event of the 
last year was the revival of the Hegelian philosophy. This 
was not a sudden thing, but was a long time in preparation. 
Hegelian influences had long been at work, at least silently. 
These are noticeable in Hartmann, Bahnsen, and even in Nietz- 
sche. They are visible, wherever Neo-Kantianism turned 
decisively from the empirical to the rational, as in the work of 
Cohen and Volkelt. Further, it was plain that a movement 
which had once got beyond Kant, would not stop with Fichte, 
but would find its goal in Hegel’s intellectualism. For when 
we reduce the distinction between the two thinkers to the most 
general formula, purified from all historical particularity, we find 
realized in Hegel the extremest consequence of intellectualism, 
since here we have no ethical norm as the regulator of thought ; 
but it bears its own end within itself and, accordingly, itself 


1 This address of Lipps appeared as a brochure from the publishing house of Win- 
ter, Heidelberg. 
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creates the immanent means for its realization. There are two 
moments that are decisive for Hegelianism: on the one hand, 
the elimination from logic and the doctrine of the categories of 
every non-rational factor, whether this be, as with Kant, the 
manifold of perception, of sensibility, or whether it be, as with 
Fichte, the principle of practical reason ; on the other hand, the 
dialectical method. Emphatically as Cohen rejects Hegel in 
the first volume of his System der Philosophie (Logik des reinen 
Erkennens), still he approximates the Hegelian position in deriv- 
ing the principle of multiplicity from the understanding and not 
from sensibility, and he converts space and time into categories, 
as the French philosopher Renouvier had done at an earlier date. 
F. J. Schmid’s Grundziige der konstitutiven Philosophie, by virtue 
of its consistent intellectualism, is also related to Hegelianism. 
The main reason, however, for regarding 1906 as Hegel’s year 
is the appearance in Holland of the Encyklopadie in German,’ a 
comprehensive volume with an exhaustive introduction by the 
editor. This is a noteworthy event, giving evidence, as it does, 
of the influence exercised by German ideals beyond German 
borders. While in Italy Benedetto Croce is busy with the 
propaganda of Hegelianism, Bolland is concerned with the same 
task in Holland. The manner in which the latter arrived at the 
Hegelian position is also interesting. He began as an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Hartmann, and only a short time ago, in his Co/- 
legium Logicum, made the decisive transition to Hegel. He is an 
Hegelian not merely as panlogist, but also in respect to the dia- 
lectical method. The strictly intellectualistic tendency of modern 
German thought culminated in Hegel. By looking back we can 
fix upon three tendencies that dominate our time, all of which 
find in Hegel their starting point. In the first place, the tran- 
scendental, logical tendency, which, excluding all empiricism and 
psychologism, aims to deduce the fundamental characteristics and 
categories of knowing from pure concepts. Secondly, the meta- 
physical tendency, which was active in Neo-Fichteanism as well 
as in the philosophy of the Unconscious, and which manifested 


[The reference is evidently to Hegel’s Encyhlopddie der philosophischen Wissen- 
schaften. UHerausgegeben von Bolland. Leiden, 1906. — Translator. ] 
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itself as a reaction against the strictly immanent principle of posi- 
tivism. Thirdly, the monistic tendency, which clung to the 
unitary character of the metaphysical ultimate. These several 
tendencies found support in Kant’s philosophy, but could not be 
brought to equilibrium in it. Because of his being divided be- 
tween psychology and logic, Kant could not be a pure transcen- 
dentalist. Further, because he established no distinct boundaries 
between immanent and transcendent reality, he never became a 
clear metaphysician. Further, he was and remained a dualist, in 
so far as he advocated the irreconcilability and incompatibility 
of sensibility and reason, of the empirical and intelligible worlds. 
Hegel, on the contrary, is a pure logician, for he ascribes to the 
self-unfolding concept dominion over all reality, over form and 
content. He is a metaphysician, for he hypostasizes the con- 
cept ; he must hypostasize it, because a productive principle that 
creates reality represents not merely essence but an existence, a 
real being. He is a monist, in so far as he is a panlogist, in so 
far as he identifies the universe with logical function. 

The movement from Kant through Fichte to Hegel is un- 
doubtedly the dominant trend in the most recent German 
thought, but it is not the only movement. Alongside of this we 
have an attempt to revive the philosophy of Fries. We shall 
give a resumé here of its most important elements. In connec- 
tion with Neo-Kantianism and the revival of Fichte and Hegel, 
we have already mentioned the fact that the controversy between 
psychologism and logic stands to-day in the forefront of philo- 
sophical interest, and that to all appearances pure logic is 
destined to carry off the victory. In this important controversy 
the issue depends on two things, formal and transcendental logic. 
In the first place, the question is whether the laws which charac- 
terize our thought in general without regard to its content, — the 
principles of identity and contradiction and the principle of the 
excluded middle, — are valid independently of the way in which 
they come to expression in man psychologically. Then comes 
the further question whether the categories of the transcendental 
logic, which are constitutive for our knowledge and for our con- 
ception of objective reality, are to be accredited with the inde- 
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pendence claimed for the formal laws of thought, or whether they 
are to be regarded and applied merely as rules for the inter- 
relating of psychological processes, as Hume understood them. 
The advocates of psychologism adopt Hume's standpoint ; for 
every logical law, even the highest and most abstract, in order to 
come to consciousness in man, must be given to him as a psy- 
chological process. Also the norm which prescribes for us how 
we think, how we ought to think, contains reference only to how 
under given circumstances we actually think. The pure logicians 
do not deny this. Certainly their norms and ideals are in need 
of psychological realization, are therefore psychological phe- 
nomena ; but their cogency and their universal validity are not 
dependent on their becoming phenomenalized in psychological 
processes. They would continue to exist to all eternity, even if 
no human individuals were conscious of them. In order that 
mankind should have knowledge of them, they must be given in 
psychology. However, they are not endowed with truth at 
that moment when they are found psychologically ; on the con- 
trary, their truth is essentially in them. The logicians, therefore, 
do not demand the impossibility of transcending the limits of con- 
sciousness with the organ of consciousness. They merely intro- 
duce a new standpoint from which to survey the matter, viz., the 
normative, evaluating standpoint along with the psychological, 
descriptive standpoint. 

But there is a new task for the logicians. Just because they 
concede that logical norms and ideals, in order to be known, 
must somehow come into human consciousness, they find them- 
selves confronted with the necessity of describing more precisely 
this peculiar mental situation. For the mind performs here an 
act of judgment which says that these logical norms and ideals 
are independent of their being thought, independent of their 
momentary manifestation in consciousness. This is no longer a 
psychological problem. For the characteristic mark of psy- 
chologism is that it recognizes no universal, independent values 
and norms, that it divests these of their absolute character and 
concedes to them merely relativity. They are for psychologism 
natural laws of thought and imagination, and consequently are 
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not capable of being divorced from their relation to factual thought 
and imagination. If there were no thinking man, then the natural 
laws of his thought would be meaningless, just as the laws of 
mechanical motion would become meaningless, if not false, if the 
world’s process were to stop. The logicians, on the other hand, 
maintain the universality and independence of their norms in 
contradistinction to natural laws. When they endeavor to seize 
upon the psychological expression of this distinction, they are 
not for this reason open to the charge of psychologism. In- 
vestigations of this sort have been declared by so radical an 
anti-psychologist as Husserl to be absolutely necessary, and the 
second volume of his Logische Untersuchungen is devoted to them. 
Here reason is confronted with a singular paradox, since it can 
give expression to its transpersonal character only in personal 
form. Logical laws are independent of the fact of their being 
apperceived by an individual. They are also independent of 
all modalities of such apperception, independent of the feeling 
of evidence, even if this feeling furnishes man with a witness 
for that independence. In contradistinction to psychologistic 
investigations, which direct their attack against pure logic, Hus- 
serl has called his studies (undertaken in the service of pure logic) 
phenomenological,” and therewith introduced into the contro- 
versy an important notion to which we can hold fast. It may 
be remarked here that these problems go back to Kant. We 
have already called attention to the fact that Kant sketched a 
comprehensive transcendental psychology alongside of his tran- 
scendental logic, and it was especially the former that led to the 
Philosophie des Unbewussten. This transcendental psychology is 
not to be interpreted necessarily in metaphysical terms ; it may 
be regarded phenomenologically. What Kant wrote concerning 
sensibility, understanding, imagination, apperception, and reflec- 
tion must not be referred to unconscious mental powers which in 
some mysterious way beget the categories. On the contrary, 
they may be regarded quite as well as a phenomenological sur- 
vey of the various modes in which different cognitive values, 
mathematico-physical concepts, schemata, ideas, and symbols 
come to consciousness. Also the three grades of evidence which 
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Kant grouped under the term ‘ modality,’ — possibility, reality, 
necessity, — appear in this light as phenomenological rather than 
logical values. 

While the great successors of Kant, especially Fichte and 
Hegel, concentrated their attention on the objective content of 
logic, with the help of which they believed they could gain a 
deeper insight into cosmic processes, Fries turned his attention 
to the subjective, psychological interpretation of these logical 
laws. Consequently, he has generally been regarded as an ad- 
vocate of psychologism, who has stripped epistemology of the 
sovereignty given it by Kant and reduced it to terms of empiri- 
cal psychology. His influence, therefore, has materially dimin- 
ished recently, owing to the decided ascendency of logic. The 
new Fries School of Gottingen marks an organized opposition to 
this well-nigh official neglect. It takes its stand on the assertion 
that Fries was not an advocate of psychologism, but a phenomen- 
ologist, that he made no attempt to reduce the Kantian categories 
to empirical rules of association or to ground their epistemologi- 
cal value in those rules, but that he merely aimed to show how 
the categories presented themselves to human consciousness. 

Elsenhans, Privat-Docent in Heidelberg, who stands outside 
the Fries School and is to some extent its opponent, has attempted 
to explain this point of view in a work of two volumes.' The 
first (historical) part, Jakob Friedrich Fries als Erkenntniskritiker 
und sein Verhaltnis zu Kant, aims to set forth the essential 
features of the Fries doctrine, especially in so far as it purports 
to be a phenomenological continuation of the Kantian Criticism. 
Fries’s theories of imagination and reflection, especially the latter, 
which is the most important factor in his system, are exhaustively 
discussed by Elsenhans. It appears from the discussion that 
Fries was really not an advocate of psychologism in the strict 
sense. He agrees with Kant in regarding it as absurd to attempt 
to base the laws of the understanding upon rules of empirical 
psychology. He regards the significance of these laws as an 
@ priori given, consequently as something that is not deducible 


\Fries und Kant: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte und sur systematischen Grundlegung 
der Erkenntnistheorie. By TH. ELSENHANS, Giessen, 1906. 
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from empirical procedure; he characterizes them as metaphysical. 
But the way in which man becomes conscious of them is not 
@ priori; this takes place rather within the range of inner expe- 
rience, it is given in reflection, by means of which man discovers 
the metaphysical values and laws of mind. This subjective mode 
of discovery is what Fries calls transcendental, and he cites Kant 
in evidence, who understood by transcendental knowledge, not 
such knowledge as refers immediately to objects, but that sort of 
knowledge which explains for us the constitution of experience 
as awhole. This important view is Elsenhans’s plumb-line in 
the interpretation of Fries. It is true he does not at all deny the 
fact that Fries was inconsistent in carrying out his phenomeno- 
logical position. In certain passages we have unmistakable 
psychologistic views. In the second volume Elsenhans intends 
to develop an essentially independent epistemology, having refer- 
ence, however, to Kant and Fries. 

A closer connection with Fries is maintained by the above 
mentioned Gottingen School, whose leader is Leonard Nelson. 
Its organ is a series of monographs (published by Vanderhoeck 
and Ruprecht), the third and fourth of which appeared last year. 
They all contain noteworthy contributions to philosophy. Two 
were written by Nelson : Bemerkungen iiber die Nicht-Euklidtsche 
Geometrie und den Ursprung der mathematischen Gewissheit and 
Vier Briefe von Gaus und Wilhelm Weber an Fries. The school’s 
program was announced by Nelson in the first monograph of the 
series: Die kritische Methode und das Verhéltnis der Psychologie 
sur Philosophie. In this he repudiates the transcendental preju- 
dice, that consists in the attempt at a logical deduction of the 
categories of knowledge, and says that the fundamental problem 
of philosophy is the investigation of the form of the categories in 
psychological phenomena. To this dislodgment of logic by a 
one-sided phenomenology, Cassirer reasonably objects (in Der 
hritische Idealismus und die Philosophie des “ gesunden Men- 
schenverstandes”’) that it lowers the critical problem to the level 
of the naive understanding. 

This cross-section through contemporary German speculation 
exhibits an extraordinarily interesting organization in the grouping 
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of its strata. Kantian criticism forms the central point about 
which the various philosophical movements develop in constantly 
widening concentric circles. First comes Neo-Kantianism, which 
has lost nothing of its inner force and external efficacy by being 
compared with the more extreme idealistic systems. Then comes 
Neo-Fichteanism, then the philosophy of the Unconscious in close 
relationship with Schelling’s system, and Neo-Hegelianism. The 
first and third are concerned with the problem of an unitary 
logical method, the second with the problem of an unitary onto- 
logical method. All three are in principle concerned with the 
application of the categories, with the knowledge mediated by 
them ; whereas the new Fries School fixes its attention on the 
subjectively given, its status in human consciousness, and thus 
the school takes a peculiar mediating position between phenom- 
enology and psychology. All of these movements get their 
bearings from Kant, to a greater extent even than did their pro- 
totypes, the Post-Kantian philosophers. The dominating signifi- 
cance of the Critical Philosophy at the present moment comes to 
expression here. At the same time, one sees that the current 
attempts to revive Criticism have in view its definitive value and 
are not concerned with empty reaction, but with its reintroduction 
on a higher plane. Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
Herbart, and Fries aimed to go beyond Kant, to leave him 
behind. And so it happened that the most valuable critical 
ideas were early buried in the mass of new systems, and Neo- 
Kantianism was obliged to rediscover them before it was in a 
position to elaborate them further in any fruitful way. Modern 
investigation, however, has at no time fallen into this extreme. 
The fundamental results of Kant have in general been retained. 
The sharp distinction between the transcendental, metaphysical, 
and psychological standpoints, between the problems of logical 
values and real existence, the inquiry into the objectivity of 
knowledge, not in the service of polemic but of the rationale of 
experience, are elements that have been retained. 

Methodological and epistemological interests dominate contem- 
porary philosophy to such a degree that metaphysical questions, 
which a few years ago formed the focus of discussion, have been 
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almost silenced. The recent work of Ernst Mach, Erkenntnis 
und Irrtum, seems to characterize the state of the case. The 
author, who, in his Analyse der Empfindungen, ranged himself on 
the side of the anti-metaphysicists, is amongst the most popular 
thinkers of today. His polemic against Kant, against every form 
of apriorism and metaphysics, has created a profounder impres- 
sion on public opinion than the works of Schuppe and Avenarius, 
which serve the same aim, but are marked by greater knowledge 
and thoroughness, although more difficult and abstract. In his 
last book ' Mach appears mainly in the role of methodologist, in- 
vestigating as he does the means and instruments of concrete in- 
quiry in the special disciplines. Another thinker, Richard Wahle, 
whose position resembles in many respects that of Mach, but who 
rejects only a subjective, idealistic metaphysics and not meta- 
physics as such, published last year a volume on the mechanism 
of mental life. The first part of the volume is devuted to episte- 
mology, the second part to psychology. An interesting feature of 
the work is its vigorous attack on Kant, which in principle is 
merely a reiteration of the author’s position as defined in his 
earlier writings, Das Ganze der Philosophie, and Spinoza. It is 
fundamentally lacking, however, in real justification, for Wahle 
interprets Kant psychologically and sees in the Kantian categories 
merely subjective energies arising out of the depths of the human 
soul. In opposition to this alleged Kantian view, Wahle denies 
all psychological origin of the categories and sees in consciousness 
merely a secondary product of original factors unknown to us, 
which factors exist in and for themselves and independently of our 
consciousness. It is a peculiar mixture of Positivism and Spi- 
nozism that Wahle advocates, and his unmistakable approxima- 
tion to materialism causes him to attack vehemently Neo-Spi- 
nozism as mediated by Schelling and modified by Hartmann 
and Lipps. 

In the foregoing we have outlined the main epistemological 
movements and in general the theoretical aspect of recent philo- 
sophical activity. But the picture would be incomplete without 
adding to it the ethical and zsthetic speculation, which develop 


1 Der Mechanismus des geistigen Lebens. Braumiiller, Wien und Leipzig, 1906. 
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on a broader basis and tend to adjust themselves to a unitary 
system of philosophy. Here immediate feeling counts for more 
than abstract reflection, here temperament rather than the under- 
standing lays claim to its rights. These culture movements 
demand attention all the more, because the revival of interest in 


philosophy in Germany is intimately connected with them. Evi-: 


dence of this revival is given by the appearance of a weekly 
philosophical journal, edited by Remner and published by Rohde 
in Leipzig. It is almost self-evident that the beginning here 
“would be made with Nietzsche, the traces of whose influence on 
our modern thought are deeper than those of any other thinker, 
Concrete, practical philosophical work in the last decades takes 
its bearings from Nietzsche almost as completely as theoretical 
speculation takes its bearings from Kant. To follow the for- 
tunes of his philosophy from its inception to the present would 
be useless and tedious in this place. Further, it would be futile 
to undertake to sift the immense Nietzsche literature that has 
appeared in the book-trade year after year and to examine its 
leading ideas. I shall, therefore, refer to him only in so far as 
there is apparent in his philosophy a fundamental tendency that 
finds reflection in a general movement. And first of all, one must 
note that Nietzsche’s influence seems at the present date to have 


passed its zenith.' In proportion as Nietzsche gained recogni- 


tion amongst academic philosophers and became a philosophical 
classic, in proportion as he lost in the range of his influence, to 
this extent he gained in the depth of his influence. And this 
is not a regrettable fact. For it cannot be denied that the extra- 
ordinary eagerness with which the masses mastered Nietzsche’s 
ideas, has been the fruitful source of false interpretations, to 
which danger his philosophy was from the start exposed because 
of its iridescent character. His criticism of ethics was regarded 
by atheists and anarchists as a declaration of war against every 
form of universal validity, as a nihilistic denial of the concept of 
duty. The further development of Nietzscheanism has, in this 
respect, undergone a fundamental change. It has shown that 

1 Mention should be made here of the pocket edition of Nietzsche’s works, of 


which five volumes have appeared, containing the writings from the Geburt der 
Tragidie to the Morgenrite. 
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Nietzsche was no opponent of morality, that on the contrary he 
was a pronounced moralist, that his scepticism was directed ex- 
clusively against the dominant traditional ethics and not against 
ethics in general. 

Vaihinger in his book, Nietzsche als Philosoph, has given honest 
expression to this view, and the same view appears in Simmel’s 
Schopenhauer und Nietzsche.’ This volume of Simmel contains an 
extraordinarily interesting analysis of the tendencies of modern 
culture, especially its pessimistic and optimistic motives. He re- 
gards the view-points of Nietzsche and Schopenhauer as absolute 
positions, which are just as little demonstrable as they are refutable. 
Both originate in an elemental feeling of value, which the survey 
of the world brings to consciousness, and they denote the extreme 
poles between which individual and social feeling oscillates. Ulti- 
mately the question whether a man is pessimist or optimist is de- 
cided not by any theoretical consideration of pleasure and pain, 
but by the reaction of the individual to factual existence. There 
are men to whom not merely pain, but even the thought that any- 
thing exists, is fearful and unendurable ; there are others who 
derive from the same thought a fullness of happiness that far out- 
weighs all possible pain. Neither the one nor the other of these 
men can be convinced of the correctness of his opponent’s view, 
just because one is concerned here not with logical, objective 
arguments, but with the arbitrariness of basic personal tempera- 
ment. One may be converted to epistemological realism or 
idealism from without, but a man is born to his pessimism or 
optimism. It is our task and our right, as Simmel says, to assume 
the feeling-attitude of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, to keep our 
minds open to the influence of both poles, and to allow them to 
oscillate between the heights of triumph and the depths of despair- 
Especially important for estimating the contemporary attitude of 
mind is the way in which Nietzsche is adjudged. Simmel insists 
that the creator of Zarathustra should not be confused with the 
moral subjectivists, the anarchistic sceptics, nor with Max Stirner 
and the Sophists. On the other hand, Simmel emphasizes the 
relations of Nietzsche’s philosophy, relations that were not clear 


' Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1906. 
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to Nietzsche himself, especially the relation to the Kantian philos- 
ophy of his notion of eternal recurrence. This view of the 
connection between Nietzsche’s views and antecedent theories 
bids fair to maintain itself. It constitutes a new step toward the 
organic unification of our intellectual civilization. The attempt 
to bring Kant and Nietzsche closer together, to reduce them to 
the expression of a single formula without destroying the individ- 
uality of their doctrines, is really sublime. In spite of the differ- 
ences between these two philosophers which Simmel concedes, 
still the tendency of his book is towards this goal of unification. 
For Nietzsche’s guiding ideal, according to Simmel, is the ideal 
of superiority, therefore not so much the will for power as the 
will for value. In this respect Nietzsche approximates the 
Kantian ideal of free moral personality, and all the nearer when 
we take into account the fact that the differences are explicable 
in part by the confusions of Nietzsche, as, ¢. g., by his confusion 
of mental and social aristocracy. This may not, indeed, serve the 
purpose of the vulgar adherents of Nietzsche, who are simply 
intoxicated by the suggestive power of confusions of this sort. 
The real exponents of intellectual culture can only wish that a 
philosophical event like Nietzsche’s system might not be swallowed 
up in mere sensations, but might leave behind it deeper and more 
permanent traces of its efficacy. And if we regard Nietzsche not 
as an irreconcilable opponent of the proclaimer of the categorical 
imperative, but rather as a natural supplement to Kant, then the 
continuity of German philosophy is exhibited on a splendid 
scale, and we may hope that on this broad foundation new struc- 
tures of permanent value will be erected. 

There is, however, a factor which causes Nietzsche’s creation 
to sink somewhat into the background, a factor which at the start 
was favorable to its advance. That is the neo-romantic trend of 
the age. Doubtless there is no lack of connecting points between 
Nietzsche and romanticism, but they are not sufficiently evident 
to permit the two movements to run continuously parallel 
courses. Also, in many ways Nietzsche is anti-romantic. His 
religious scepticism, especially, brings him into conflict with the 
romantic group of ideas. The renascence of religious interests is 
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almost the chief factor in the romantic movement. It expresses 
itself as a preference for the speculative, theoretical, gnostic ideas 
of the Post-Kantian philosophers, of the medizval German mys- 
tics." To this religious factor one must add zsthetic and literary 
factors. Realism and naturalism pushed to extremes have caused 
a reaction, which has shown itself in a vague, misty symbolism. 
The reactionaries have gone in search of inner rather than outer 
reality, and so a way has been prepared for the renewed study of 
the romanticists, who were the first to open up the night side of 
the soul for philosophy and to introduce it into art. The im- 
pression which a glorifier of the Unconscious, like Maurice 
Maeterlinck, made in Germany, prepared the way for the enthu- 
siastic admiration now enjoyed by Novalis. Indisputable is the 
charm of romanticism, in which art and philosophy interpenetrate 
one another and aim to form a harmonious whole ; so, too, the 
neo-romanticists seek for a passage from zsthetic to philosophical 
feeling. Schelling, the classical philosopher of the romantic 
period, triumphs along with Novalis. While we found the 
influence of Schelling less marked on the exact, epistemological 
side of philosophy, and discovered its clearest traces really in 
Hartmann’s system, he undoubtedly surpasses both Fichte and 
Hegel in his influence amongst the neo-romanticists. The sig- 
nificance of the unconscious for the structure of consciousness, its 
creative power, the deeper unity of nature and spirit, are factors 
that ally themselves more closely with popular feeling than does 
the dialectic of concepts. The neo-romantic movement has gone 
forth under Schelling’s banner, a movement that recognizes no 
ecclesiastical dogmas, yet is disposed to promote the cause of the 
religious consciousness. It is not opposed to clear, logical 
knowledge, but believes it can secure a firmer, more immediate 
relation with the universe through mystic feeling. For a move- 
ment such as this, Schelling, the philosopher of art, the artist 
amongst philosophers, the dithyrambic poet of concepts, and the 
mystic of dialectic, was predestined to be the leader. 

The external focus of the neo-romantic activity in Germany is 

1In this connection one must mention Karl Eugen Schmitt’s Die Gnosis, the 
second volume of which has just appeared. 
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the publishing house of Eugen Diederichs in Jena, which in this 
connection has just issued an instructive bulletin entitled Der 
Kultur der Seele. t covers the work of the firm from the year 
of its establishment in Florence (1896) to 1906. The publica- 
tions are classified in terms of subject and view-point, and the 
classification shows a predominant neo-romantic character. This 
is seen in such sub-divisions as ‘‘ Culture of the Soul,” “ Life 
with Nature,” “ Folk-life,” ‘“ Philosophico-religious Culture,” 
“ Belles-lettres,” ‘“‘ The Older Philosophy and Mysticism,” “ Ger- 
man Idealism.”” The large number of publications in these 
several fields, written in part by distinguished authors, bears wit- 
ness to the astonishing proportions which neo-romanticism has 
assumed in contemporary German thought. It would be dif- 
ficult to find a comprehensive formula to express its significance. 
One would have to define not only neo-romanticism but also 
romanticism, and this has never been successfully done. Cer- 
tain unquestionable characteristics can be pointed out, and these 
are in part noted in Diederichs’s bulletin as the universal marks of 
neo-romanticism : a pronounced pantheistic tendency, the con- 
viction that matter and spirit are manifestations of a single 
force, belief in the organic unity of human personality and the 
universe, belief also in the marvelous power of the human soul 
to transcend the barriers of individuality and to penetrate into the 
infinite, and the disposition to regard limitless nature and reality 
itself as personal. The firm has performed a useful service in the 
publication of the works of early and recent mystics. Amongst 
these, the writings and sermons of Meister Eckhart occupy the 
chief place. It is also intended to publish Ruysbrock, Suso, 
Valentin Weigel, Thomas 4 Kempis, Baader, and Gorres. Fur- 
ther, a series of theoretical investigations of romanticism and neo- 
romanticism has been published by Diederichs, works for the 
most part of metaphysical and mystical tendency. 

Deserving of mention here is the Philosophie der Romantik by 
Erwin Kircher, published posthumously under the editorship of 
Heinrich Simon and Margarete Susman. The book attempts to 
expound the most important factors of the romantic philosophy, 
and treats with especial attention and regard the system of Schel- 
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ling. Also Leopold Ziegler, whom we have already mentioned 
as an adherent of Hartmann’s philosophy of the unconscious, is 
closely allied with neo-romanticism. His neo-romantic leanings 
are clearly seen in his latest work, Der moderne Rationalismus 
und der Eros. By philosophical Eros he means a specifically 
romantic impulse, the impulse to metaphysical, intellectual theory, 
the history of which he sketches from Plato down through the 
whole of occidental speculation. He discusses exhaustively the 
philosophers of identity, especially Hegel. He distinguishes 
himself from the Neo-Fichteans and Neo-Hegelians by the same 
two tendencies by which he distinguishes them from Hartmann. 
He sees in the postulate of a metaphysical substance the founda- 
tion of his system. He abandons, however, the methods of dia- 
lectic and deduction, in the place of which he sets the method of 
transcendent induction. That is, philosophy should derive from 
experience conclusions as to its metaphysical presuppositions. 
With this is bound up the further consequence that philosophy has 
no absolute, eternal truths to offer, but can furnish only an 
approximate solution of the riddle of reality. In spite of this 
deviation from the philosophers of identity, who fancied they had 
solved the world-problem without a surd, the philosophy of the 
Unconscious and especially the views of Leopold Ziegler are 
very closely related to neo-romantiscism. Belief in a mystic 
power of the human soul, whereby it is able, on the one hand, 
to assimilate and copy the whole content of the universe, and is 
able, on the other hand, to generate out of itself the world’s con- 
tent, —this is the common belief and ideal that pervades the 
entire group of romantic theories. 

In conjunction with the above, we should mention the work 
of Heinrich Simon, which attempts to bring the views of Novalis 
into the light of modern epistemology.’ The author, who shows 
the influence of Rickert, proceeds in the most systematic way 
and follows up every clue that leads from Kantian Criticism into 
the camp of speculation, metaphysics, and epistemology. 

Theodor Lessing, in his book, Schopenhauer, Wagner, Nietzsche, 
an introduction to contemporary philosophy, is to be classified 

Der magische Idealismus. Winter, Heidelberg, 1906. 
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amongst the neo-romanticists, although less because of the man- 
ner of treatment than because of the range of problems discussed. 
The reader who expects to find here exact philosophical elucida- 
tion will be disappointed. It contains brilliant psychological 
observations, subtle analyses, which to some extent are philo- 
sophically empty. The selection of representatives of modern 
thought is interesting, especially in reference to Richard Wagner. 
One must bear in mind that Wagner is the ideal center of neo- 
romanticism. And this is quite intelligible, for as thinker and 
artist Wagner stands on the boundary line between the two 
periods ; he closes the period of classicism and romanticism, and 
he prepares the way by his technic and style for the modern 
period. 

It is difficult to pass judgment on the permanent value of neo- 
romanticism ; for we are standing too deep in the current itself 
to be able to determine its direction and goal. It cannot be 
denied that it has produced much that is fantastical and absurd. 
On the other hand, the fact should be emphasized that it has 
immensely widened the range of problems, enriched philosophi- 
cal possibilities, and above all, as opposed to a leveling naturalism, 
it has laid stress on the differentiating power of the human soul 
on the ideal claims of virtue, and has preserved our continuity 
with the great past of classical philosophy. 

It is gratifying that along with the neo-romantic movement, 
Goethe’s view of life begins to stir the minds of men in increased 
measure. Its wonderful harmony, the way in which it inter- 
weaves and reconciles abstraction and intuition, idea and exper- 
ience, reason and sensibility, mysticism and rationalism, secure 
for it a counterpoise against biased extremes, against unbridled 
fancy. The part played by Goethe both in the art and philos- 
ophy of the present is described in Simmel’s recent work, Kant 
und Goethe." One can see in the title reference to a synthesis 
important for culture, the conjunction of the two greatest intel- 
lectual heroes of our modern age. Simmel is first of all con- 
cerned with pointing out, amidst apparent agreement, the differen- 

1In a collection called Die Kultur, edited by Gurlitt and published by Bard and 
Marquard, Berlin, 1906. 
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tial element in the temperaments and intellectual organization of 
the two men. And here Simmel maintains his reputation as a 
master of analysis. As he had done a few years ago in his book 
on Kant, so here he shows how Kant looked for the point of con- 
tact between subject and object as falling somewhere outside of 
perceptual reality, while Goethe discovers it in nature itself. Kant’s 
essential gift was in analysis and definition, while Goethe’s genius 
manifested itself in unification and synthesis. Kant saw the es- 
sence of the world in the moral law, that places an immeasurable 
gulf between the ideal and the real, while Goethe looked upon 
morality as well as knowledge, religion, and art merely as an 
emanation of cosmic force: Yet in spite of these differences, 
the common element remains: belief in the metaphysical value 
of the world and the demand that the value be realized in earthly 
existence. Under the banner of these two, Kant and Goethe, 
German culture will conquer. 

It is difficult to sift and evaluate contemporary philosophical 
movements. The difficulty is greater when one attempts to 
prophesy their future, and yet we can hardly think of the one 
without the other. In testing contemporary philosophy in terms 
of its truth or error, one surveys to a certain extent the conse- 
quences that will arise from truth or error for future activity. 
We have observed that philosophy now tends toward a return to 
Post-Kantian idealism. In such a return we are confronted with 
the disastrous possibility of reaction, of an uncritical historicism, 
dominated by a purely antiquarian bias, holding on to the past 
merely for the past’s sake. But we shall hope that current 
German philosophy will not fall into this extreme, that it will 
take from Fichte and Hegel only the elements of permanent 
value. By this is meant chiefly the transcendental idea, which 
was wrought out by those thinkers with less confusion through 
psychologism than was true of Kant. 

We may claim as permanent results of contemporary philosophy 
the delimitation of transcendentalism from psychologism, the 
ideal from the real, norm from nature, value from reality. Fur- 
ther, we may note an advance in the fact that the psychological 
form in which logical laws appear has again been subjected to 
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examination, that the phenomenology of logic is being studied, 
without forgetting that the latter is not for that reason dependent 
on the former. This advance, although not always clear, finds 
expression in the revival of Fries’s philosophy. A great practi- 
cal rather than theoretical advance is marked by the attempt to 
transform philosophy into culture, to make for it a broad foun- 
dation amongst the people. And here there is need of the pilot’s 
art to steer clear of the two dangerous possibilities of populariza- 
tion, — boundless mysticism and shallowness. The former shows 
itself especially in the growth of occultism, for which we have 
ample evidence in the publication of periodicals and books. The 
religious feeling that reveals itself in the neo-romantic movement 
will not, it is hoped, lend support either to caprice or to dogma- 
tism, but, remaining in its legitimate sphere, will translate into the 
language of feeling the ineffable in the human soul and the uni- 
verse. Besides, philosophy has the task of investigating the 
problems of religion logically and epistemologically, and there are 
many evidences that such efforts are under way. Here opens a 
new path to metaphysics, which, after long neglect, will doubt- 
less be eagerly discussed again. For this the influence of Kant 
and Goethe is guarantee, both of whom, in spite of their intellec- 
tual interest being focussed on reality and experience, everywhere 
point to transcendental values and ideals. 
Oscar Ewacp. 


VIENNA. 
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N this scientific age no philosopher feels comfortable, if he finds 
that his doctrines bring him into conflict with scientific facts. 
Scientific theories at variance with his own philosophical theories 
he can venture to criticise and reject, but facts made out by sci- 
ence he prefers not to deny. As Professor Dewey says: “‘ One 
is entitled to enter a caveat against any attempt to impose science, 
whether physical or psychological, as philosophy. . . . Yet most 
empiricists would hardly be willing to adopt any philosophic 
position of which it could be clearly shown that it depends upon 
ignoring, denying or perverting scientific results.” ' 

Now the philosophy of pure experience which has recently 
been developed by Professors James and Dewey has been sus- 
pected by many of involving just such a denial of ‘scientific 
results.’ If the reality of anything is the reality it has as expe- 
rienced and only when experienced, then it would seem that the 
sciences which deal with objects purporting to have existed be- 
fore any verifiable experience do not have to do with reality ; yet 
these very sciences claim to prove as scientific fact the real exis- 
tence of objects prior to zoic periods. Hence the philosophers 
of pure experience feel it incumbent on them to set themselves 
at rights in this matter. 

Professor James has recently so defined his position that it 
ceases to have any anti-realistic suggestions which might bring 
him into contradiction with the sciences of geology and astronomy. 
In answer to a question put to him by Mr. Pitkin, as to whether 
his theory precludes the possibility of something not experienced, 
Professor James says: ‘“ Assuredly not... how could it? 
Yet in my opinion we should be wise not to consider any thing or 
action of that nature, and to restrict our universe of philosophic 
discourse to what is experienced or, at least, experiencable.”’* 
What kind of reality the experienceable has when it is not ex- 

1 Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. 11, p. 253. 


Hereafter this journal will be referred to simply as_Journa/. 
* Journal, Vol. 1V, p. 106. The italics in the last four words are mine. 
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perienced, Professor James does not tell us, at least in his recent 
writings. In his Psychology there was no attempt to abbreviate 
such reality and write it down to a tentative programme, waiting 
for the signature and seal of experience to put it into execution. 
Likewise there is nothing in the address on the pragmatic method, 
delivered before the Philosophical Union of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, which should commit him, so far as one can see, to deny- 
ing the full and genuine reality of the things which, though not 
experienced, make a tremendous difference in what we do experi- 
ence and shall continue to experience. In default, therefore, of 
any express avowal by Professor James of adherence to the 
notion that unexperienced but experienceable reality is incom- 
plete reality, one may assume, provisionally at least, that there is 
nothing in his experientialism to which a scientist may reasonably 
object on the score that it deprives him of the very objects of his 
investigation. Whether Professor James’s philosophy remains 
pure experientialism when it is interpreted in the light of the sen- 
tences just quoted, is another question which does not concern us 
here. 

Professor Dewey has taken another course. He has tried to put 
himself at one with science by admitting something “‘ non-contem- 
porancously experienced.”’' But he also maintains his pure experi- 
entialism by qualifying this admission: the pre-experiential 
something is not to be considered completely real. The readers 
of Professor Dewey’s Studies in Logical Theory must have been 
prepared for such a statement from him. In that work he insisted 
that the object of thought, when it has emerged from the experi- 
ence of stress and strain and appears in a subsequent tranquil 
experience as the result of pragmatic adjustment, must not be 
read back anachronistically into the time preceding the adjust- 
ment. The reader was therefore left to infer that no truth made 
out by intellectual labor is to be heid valid of anything real that 
may have existed before that labor was ended. This inference is 

1 Journal, Vol. Ill, p. 254; italics mine. The quotations from Professor Dewey 
in what follows are all from his article on ‘‘ Reality as Experience” in Volume III 
of the Journal, pp. 253-257, except where otherwise designated ; and as the article 


is short and the passages and phrases quoted are easily found in it, I shall not page the 
references. 
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now for the first time explicitly confirmed by Professor Dewey 
in the article just referred to. This article has therefore the im- 
portance of a definitive statement of his. attitude towards facts 
dealt with in some fundamental sciences. We have here a touch- 
stone of the scientific character of his experiential philosophy. 
If his philosophy cannot stand at this point the test of comparison 
with the results of science, then that philosophy is anti-scientific; 
and the pure experientialist of Professor Dewey’s type stands at 
the parting of the ways. Either he must take leave of science, 
or he must surrender his peculiar views and the logic which issues 
in these views. We need not here decide which course anyone 
would reasonably choose with these alternatives before him. 
We must first see whether these are exclusive and exhaustive 
alternatives. Professor Dewey himself evidently appreciates the 
crisis which his system here faces. The article in question is a 
resolute attempt to avert the crisis. Let us see whether it 
succeeds. 

As we have already said, Professor Dewey admits the exist- 
ence of something prior to experience, — something “ non-con- 
temporaneously experienced.”” This something, however, though 
it is called an “earlier reality,” is not to be set over against the 
‘later experience”’ of it, as one complete reality against another. 
‘It is only the earlier portion, historically speaking, of what later 
is experience. So viewed, the question of reality versus experi- 
ence turns out to be only the question of an earlier version of 
reality against a later version, — or, if the term ‘ version’ be ob- 
jected to, then, of an earlier rendering or expression or state of 
reality compared with its own later condition. We can not, how- 
ever, say an earlier reality versus a later reality, because this 
denies the salient point of transition towards. Continual-transfor- 
mation-in-the-direction-of-this is the fact which excludes on 
the basis of science (to which we have agreed to appeal) any 
chopping off of the non-contemporaneously experienced earlier 
reality from later experience. So viewed, the question for phi- 
losophy reduces itself to this: What is the better index, for phi- 
losophy, of reality: its earlier or its later form ?”’ 

In the earlier form “something essential to reality is still 
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omitted,” and thus the ‘earlier reality’ was not really and 
entirely real. 
Wanting is — what ? 
Summer redundant, 
Blueness abundant, 
— Where is the blot? 
Beamy the world, yet a blank all the same, 
— Framework which waits for a picture to frame: 
What of the leafage, what of the flower? 
Roses embowering with naught they embower ! 
Come then, complete incompletion, O comer, 
Pant through the blueness, perfect the summer ! 
Breathe but one breath 
Rose-beauty above, 
And all that was death 
Grows life, grows love, 
Grows love!’’ 

The ‘comer’ fulfils the promise and potency of the past, immers- 
ing the knowledge-object, which before was only reality in the mak- 
ing, ‘‘in an inclusive, vital, direct experience,” and lo! reality is 
made, perfect and entire, wanting nothing. But it does not re- 
main made for good and all. It has a way of slipping back into 
its inchoate state every time it ceases to be experienced, every 
time it is withdrawn from the bath. Reality is invulnerable to 
philosophical attack only so long as the waters of experience 
flow over it. But this gives no serious trouble, for it can be 
dipped again and again. The charm, though momentarily lost, 
can be regained. Reality is always at hand, a portable bath for 
any one who needs it in his pragmatic business: a need is pos- 
sible only in experience, and experience is itself the magic water. 
“ Every experience thus holds in suspense within itself knowledge 
with its entire object-world, however big or little. And the ex- 
perience here referred to is any experience in which cognition 
enters. It is not some ideal, or absolute, or exhaustive experi- 
ence.” Every pre-experiential creature is by experience deliv- 
ered from the bondage of incompleteness into glorious reality. 
The vision beatific culminates and reifies the ‘ qualitative-transfor- 
mation-towards.’ 

We have in this theory a daring de-realization of the pre- 
experiential past. What is the justification for it? We are told 
that the justification is found in the fact that all the objects of 
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which astronomy and geology treat are odjects for the scientific 
experience. When the scientist predicates reality of them apart 
from his experience of them, he ignores the fact that he is neces- 
sary to make this predication and therefore to realize them. This 
realization of them in his scientific judgment abates the perfection 
of the reality they had before they were ever experienced. For 
to realize means to make real, and when the scientist realizes 
the existence of long bygone things, he makes that existence real. 
If he makes that existence real, it could not have deen real before ; 
for what already is, why doth a man yet make? Recognize that 
the transformation of pre-experiential qualities towards experience 
“is realized in present experience, and the contradiction vanishes. 
Since the qualitative transformation was towards experience, where 
else should its nature be realized save in experience — and in the 
very experience in which O, the knowledge object, is present ? 
. . « What is omitted from reality in the O is always restored in 
the experience in which O is present. The QO is thus really taken 
as what it is — a condition of reality as experience.” 

In other words, the world of knowledge is from start to finish 
a performance going on before the eyes of virginal experience. 
Even though she cannot bar from the boards certain really ob- 
jective facts, they are not objectionable, for they appear com- 
pletely clad in robes she has provided. What they might have 
been before they were thus clothed upon she can never see. 
Should, perchance, visions of the dressing-room flit before her 
maiden fancy, she merely thinks of the occupants as undergo- 
ing continual-transformation-in-the-direction-of investiture. They 
could never be rvea/ for her, because they become real only when 
they appear garbed before the foot-lights. 

Everything that experience touches is thereby made clean for 
the grace of her favor and made whole in the entirety of her 
embrace. Without such cleansing and such integration nothing 
can enter into her presence. The object as it existed before it 
was experienced, was not reality, but only a condition of reality, 
and the condition is not sufficient to produce reality. Only when 
the condition is supplemented by an experience which realizes the 
object does the object become real. 
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It is a great pity that, before writing of the realizing power of 
experience, Professor Dewey had not made as exhaustive a study 
in some dictionary of the word ‘realize’ as he has made of the 
words ‘idea’ and ‘consciousness.’ For any even fairly complete 
dictionary would have shown him that ‘ realize’ means at least 
two things: (1) ‘make real,’ and (2) ‘recognize or think of as 
real.’ To argue that, because the nature of the object is ‘ realized’ 
only in experience, it could not have been completely real before 
the experience, looks suspiciously like a play upon words. A 
pun can hardly be a “scientific fact on which are wrecked all 
strictly objectivistic realisms.”’ 

The result will not be substantially different if we regard the 
emphasis which Professor Dewey lays on the word ‘realize’ in 
his article as merely the employment of the convenient word to 
enforce a view obtained otherwise, and not as an attempt to rear 
a pretentious philosophic structure on such a logical study of 
language. The foundation of his system is laid on the fact that, 
before any object can be posited as real, there must be some 
(cognitive ?) experience in which the object is thus posited. Ex- 
perience as the presupposition of scientific objects, it is asserted, 
is ignored in the physical sciences, which deal with objects and 
abstract from the experience for which such objects exist as real. 
“The reason the scientist can suppress in his statement of the 
reality factors which the reality possesses,’ more specifically the 
factor of being experienced, “is just because (1) he is not inter- 
ested in the total reality, but in such phases of it as serve as 
trustworthy indications of imports and projects, and because (2) 
the elements suppressed are not totally suppressed, but are right 
there in his experience: in its extra-scientific features. In other 
words, the scientist can ignore some part of the man’s experience 
just because that part is so irremediably there in experience.” 

There is no question that we have here a very important truth 
which realism may ignore to its ultimate philosophic undoing. 
But we have the truth stated in a way that leads to confusion, 
and it is on this confusion that Professor Dewey builds that part 
of his philosophy which is anti-realistic. By avoiding the con- 
fusion and yet by recognizing the truth which Professor Dewey 
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expresses, —only to impress it wrongfully into the service of a 
false experientialism, —the realist can round off his realism with 
an idealism. He would thus get an ontological realism and an 
epistemological idealism. Of course, this result would be an 
abomination to any one who abhors the very word epistemology, 
and who has brought himself to believe that “‘ knowing the 
external world through ideas which are merely within us is” 
“an inherent self-contradiction.” 

The confusion to which I refer is that between the intellectual 
cognition of a fact, as a present experience, and a fact cognized 
as a reality temporally prior to the experience which cognizes 
it. The former is ‘ pure experience,’ in Professor Dewey’s mean- 
ing of the term. All the mediations by which such a cognition 
has been attained have also been purely experienced as processes 
of tension and inner distraction, terminating in purely experienced 
redintegration of contents : in pure experience of rest after toil, 
port after stormy seas. Nothing can enter into the kingdom of 
knowledge and acquire citizenship in the scientific domain, with 
all the rights and privileges appertaining thereunto, without 
having taken out naturalization papers in the court of experience. 
Without this preliminary process even a star cannot be domiciled 
as a star and allowed to stake out a claim to a quarter-section in 
the stellar universe —of science / 

This necessity that something should first be experienced in 
some way and then be known in a scientific way, before that 
thing can be treated by science, does not seem to be overlooked 
by scientists to-day. Most of these worthy gentlemen would 
probably be amused by the suggestion that they could ignore 
the knowing part of their experience and pay attention only to 
the known part, because forsooth the knowing part is irremedi- 
ably there in experience. What are microscopes and telescopes 
and spectroscopes, from the epistemological point of view, but 
eloquent witnesses to the scrupulous exaction the scientist makes 
that every object should first be experienced before it be inven- 
toried in the scientific catalogue ? What are the method of least 
squares and the allowance for personal equations but the recog- 


' Studies in Logical Theory, p. 83. 
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nition that,.whatever may be the final scientific statement, that 
statement must take as its point of departure the experience 
of the scientist? The scientific statement is not shot out of a 
pistol: it is the fruition of a developmental process whose ger- 
mination and whose florescence occur in the atmosphere of ‘ pure 
experience.’ Experience is the very life, the self-conscious life, 
of science, and of such life the scientist agonisingly exclaims : 
life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh life, not death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that I want.’’ 

And then he is told by a philosopher, who desires a rapproche- 
ment between his philosophy and science, that “ina very real sense, 
the present experience of the veriest unenlightened ditch-digger 
does philosophic justice to the earlier reality in a way which the 
scientific statement does not and cannot: cannot, that is, as 
formulated knowledge”! I presume that the ditch-digger is 
dignified with laudatory mention in disparagement of the scientist 
because the ditch decomes real in the digging experience, while 
the fossil does not. If the geologist could only dig his fossils 
in while he is digging them out, then his pure digging experience 
would do philosophic justice to the reality. Where else should 
the nature of fossils be realized save in experience, — and in the 
very experience in which fossils as knowledge-objects are present ? 
This kind of pure experience, however, would probably be 
branded by professional geologists as impure science. 

It is well enough to lay emphasis on the experience of the 
scientist as indispensable to the scientific validity of his results. 
When we do, we get what I have ventured to call an epistemo- 
logical idealism, or the doctrine that there would be no scientific 
reality were there no scientists, with scientific ideas and ideational 
experiences. If there were a universe of real things which did 
not include somewhere or sometime within it cognitive experience 
of at least some part of it, and which were so completely self- 
contained that no thinker of another universe could even guess 
its existence, the reality of that universe could not be scientific © 
reality, whatever else in its meaninglessness it might be. Even 
the idlest dream of such a universe would require a dream ex- 
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perience for which it could have a quasi-reality. The reality we 
know and the reality we predicate with any intelligibility or sig- 
nificance is reality for us as predicators. Even when we think 
of this kind of reality as being possible in another universe 
unradiated by a single gleam of intelligence or sense-experience, 
we still are thinking of it; we cannot think ourselves and every- 
thing else out of such a universe without being in ¢/zs universe to 
do this thinking away. No thinker, no thought-object ; no ex- 
perience somewhere and somewhen, no meaningful reality any- 
where and anytime. This is the truth which is contained in 
Professor Dewey’s contention. 

But it is one thing to say, No experience ; no reality, and it is 
another thing to say, No contemporaneous experience, no reality. 
It is this contemporaneousness that Professor Dewey surrepti- 
tiously introduces into the statement of the truth, thereby convert- 
ing it into, — well, let us say a huge assumption. ‘Thus, the 
knowledge-object a/ways carries along, contemporancously with 
itself, an other, something to which it is relevant and accountable, 
and whose union with it affords the condition of its testing, its cor- 
rection and verification. This union is intimate and complete. 
The distinction in experience between the knowledge portion, as 
such, and its own experienced context, as non-cognitional, is a 
reflective, analytic distinction — itself real in z#s experienced con- 
tent and function.” ' 

By thus synchronizing the experience and the reality, the 
object of knowledge, which for the scientific geologist may be a 
real object belonging to the remote past, becomes so tied down 
to the present by the fact that it is cognitively experienced, that 
it loses the character of past reality which it claims to have for 
scientific knowledge. Knowledge of the past becomes a self-con- 
tradictory thing. To use expressions of Bosanquet’s, — the 
‘time of judgment’ and the ‘time in judgment’ get so badly 
mixed that they must be reduced to the same time, the time of 
judging. Lotze’s view that the ways of thought and the ways 
of things are different is ridiculed out of court to make way for 
the sole alternative “ view which regards reality as developing in 

1 All the italics are mine except the last. 
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and through judgment.”"' The development of our ideas of 
reality and the development of reality itself are economically 
merged into one development, the development of objects in our 
cognitive experience of them. 

Let us now follow the results of this merger. I think that we 
shall see that the stock of the holding company rises at the 
expense of the manipulated stock, which falls to zero. In geology 
the scientist deals with facts cognized as prior to his cognizing 
experience of them. Professor Dewey tries to acknowledge 
this; he goes as far as his theory will allow him. But his 
theory will not allow him to regard the geological fact as complete 
reality. It is simply reality-in-the-process-of-transformation- 
towards-experience. This process of transformation towards 
reality is a fact ‘‘as objectively real as anything else,” and is 
“‘ realized in present experience.” Hence “ what is omitted from 
reality ’’ in the scientist’s statement of the nature of the object “ is 
always restored in the experience in which ” that fact “ is present.” 

In dealing with reality-in-the-process-of-transformation-towards- 
experience, if, dropping out the first hyphen, you try the experi- 
ment of the “ chopping off of the non-contemporaneously experi- 
enced earlier reality from later experience,’”’ you do violence 
to ‘‘the pragmatic variety of empiricism with its interpretation of 
the place of reflective knowledge, or thought, in control of experi- 
ence,” and you must remember that this pragmatic variety of 
empiricism “seems to have the call” here. If you put down 
your axe and let the hyphen be, that hyphen will wreck every 
fortune that is tied up in “ strictly objectivistic realisms.” 

The real trouble with this pragmatic variety of empiricism is 
that it is so much engaged in the business of the interpretation 
of the place of reflective knowledge, or thought, in the control of 
experience, that it ignores the right of the odject to the place it 
claims, —a place in time prior to the date of the experience. It 
claims that place, not as an incomplete reality, but as a genuine 
ready-made reality, waiting all these ages to be recognized as 
such. The recognition does not, in the knowing experience, 
pretend to give reality to what it recognizes as real, any more 


1 Dr. Helen Bradford Thompson, in Studies in Logical Theory, p. 126. 
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than the registration of a deed of conveyance with the registrar 
of deeds makes the deed real. The deed is already real, or no 
registrar registering to doomsday can register reality into it. 

The pragmatist of Professor Dewey’s type of empiricism writes 
as if a change in geological science involved a change in the 
actual past history of geological objects. But I am afraid that 
he would find it hard to make terms with the scientific geologist 
on the proposition that the discovery of geological development 
made that development real. The geologist would be unkind 
enough to say that discovery is not invention. The map of the 
past may be changed after the discovery, but that does not change 
the real past. If the map becomes more accurate in the effort of 
reflective knowledge to control present experience, that is because 
there was a real past, now fixed in its eternal state, which one 
map can more truthfully represent than another. It would be a 
queer sort of a past that should complaisantly adjust itself to 
conform to every change that the cartographer felt obliged to 
make in the effort to redintegrate his pure experience of carto- 
graphical distractions. 

Or let us take the momentous day when Copernicus first hit 
upon his famous redintegration of astronomical experience after 
Ptolemaic tensions. Was the real earth at that time uprooted 
out of its place in the center of the universe and sent spinning in 
an elliptical orbit about the sun? Mighty as was the thought of 
Copernicus, it would be hard to suppose that it could suddenly 
impart a motion of many miles per second to the huge masses of 
the earth and the other planets, and cap the climax by performing 
the miracle of Joshua. The scientist is more apt to suppose that 
the real solar system at that moment kept on in the equable 
course it had been pursuing for countless milleniums, and that it 
did not feel a single tremor throughout its whole frame save in 
the little nervous system of Copernicus himself. 

In all these pre-Copernican zons, where was that “other” 
which the “ knowledge object’ of Copernicus had always carried 
along ‘‘contemporaneously with itself’? Had Copernicus’sexpe- 
rience existed continuously through all pre-Copernican times ? 
Or did the “ knowledge object” of Copernicus not exist except 
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contemporaneously with the historical Copernicus? I must con- 
fess that the attempt to think out this puzzle in terms of the 
“‘ pragmatic variety of empiricism with its interpretation of the 
place of reflective knowledge, or thought, in control of expe- 
rience’”’ gives me a pure experience of tension and distraction, 
“of particular elements which are in strife.” The facts I seem 
to get “‘ are crude, raw, unorganized, brute. They lack relation- 
ship, that is, assured place in the universe: they are deficient as 
to continuity.”' And this, I am told, is an index of pragmatic 
untruth. 

But we are assured that we can escape all this difficulty by 
recognizing the objects prior to Copernicus as incompletely real. 
The ‘real’ is a sop to science, the ‘incompletely’ is the acknowl- 
edgment of the truth of the pragmatic variety of empiricism. 
This seems to be an easy way out of the difficulty, but let us 
look ahead a little before committing ourselves to this recon- 
ciliation of science and philosophy. ‘The non-contemporane- 
ously experienced earlier reality” is not complete reality, be- 
cause it is undergoing “ change-in-the-direction-of, which is, to 
say the least, as objectively real as anything else.” Does not this 
prove too much? The function of the solar system as an object 
of knowledge was not exhausted in the experience of Copernicus. 
It continues in the experience of every educated man to-day. If 
it be said that what is continuously undergoing transformation- 
in-the-direction-of is not complete, the solar system is incomplete 
yet, because it seems to be undergoing just such a hyphenated 
transformation every day, and it is hard to fix the term of that 
transformation before Byron’s Last Man shall have found surcease 
for his unshared sorrows in the grave of all experience. And yet 
even then the solar system cannot be real, for the experience 
which is necessary to realize it is gone. We thus get the inter- 
esting result that nothing can be completely real till nothing is 
left to be possibly real. No wonder that the philosopher whose 
view of complete reality involves this paradox should have found 
that the paradox wrecks “all strictly objectivistic realisms.”” But 
why does he not see that every other ism shares the same fate ? 


1 Studies in Logical Theory, p. §2. 
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But it may be argued that, although pure experientialism may 
be a floating mine which wrecks the whole philosophic navy in 
exploding itself, still any other philosophic doctrine negatives the 
value and the reality of thought. The replyis: Not in the least, 
unless by reality is meant the whole universe, past, present, and 
to come ; and by value is meant inclusiveness of such total reality. 
Thought may be real without being omnitudo realitatis. It may 
be an integral part of the universe, with its definite place in time 
and its definite work to do. What its place is, is scientifically 
determined, as everything is properly determined in science, by 
appeal to the witness of harmonized and redintegrated experience. 
Experience assigns to itself a place in the world of reality, as pos- 
terior to much of the reality experienced in scientific ideation. 
Experience also recognizes its own function in the world, just as 
it recognizes the function of other parts of the whole of reality. 
When it recognizes itself as necessary for the recognition of re- 
ality, it recognizes in itself a unique value ; but if it tries to eman- 
cipate itself from the duties of its sphere and to usurp the function 
of another sphere, it makes itself a laughing-stock, much as the 
would-be male females of our time do. Even though experience 
is bone of the bones and flesh of the flesh of reality, still she ought 
to realize that there were some real ribs whose prior existence 
was necessary to her making. She may give names to the ani- 
mals brought before her, but if she arrogates to herself the power 
of giving reality to the very conditions that brought her into 
being, she is trying to become greater than Spinoza’s God, who 
is merely causa sui. She wants to become causa cause sut. 
Experience may look before and after, but she may not translo- 
cate. She may embrace the real, but not reduce it to a depen- 
dency of herself. 

If it be asked how the real, which may exist prior to experi- 
ence, can come to be an object of subsequent experience of it, un- 
less the obsolete doctrine of representative knowledge be true, I 
should answer that perhaps there is more truth in that doctrine 
than many would be disposed to acknowledge to-day. Let us 
look at experience as it actually is, and see what are the facts. 
At present I am experiencing my typewriter, 2. ¢., there is an 
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awareness of it along with other things, among which is a group 
of contents called by Professor James ‘the empirical Me.’ The 
awareness comprehends them all, including many relations sub- 
sisting between them severally and collectively. The awareness 
is not 7” any one of them but of them together. These various 
things do not exist for the awareness as borrowing their reality 
from it. They exist for it as just being there, in various rela- 
tions to each other. The awareness, as embracing the color and 
the shape of the typewriter, is called seeing it ; as embracing the 
hardness of the keys is called touching them. What is thus seen 
and touched stands in bold relief in space before my body. Now 
let me close my eyes and raise my fingers. There is a change 
in the field of objects. Instead of the thing in clear outlines, 
there is now something of which I am aware as similar to what 
was before my body a while ago, but also as somehow different. 
What I formerly experienced is not now present along with this 
new something, and by its presence furnishing one of the ‘ relata’ 
for the relation of similarity. On the contrary, I am aware only 
of this new something as similar and yet as different. The thing 
it resembles and does not entirely resemble is absent from my 
awareness as a definite content of my present experience, but I 
know that it was experienced only a moment ago. NowI move 
my fingers, still keeping my eyes closed; I again become aware 
of the kind of hardness I experienced a moment ago when I 
touched the keys before. The present hardness is much more 
similar to that previous hardness than the present color I see 
with closed lids is to the color viewed with open eyes. The 
keys I still see are ghostly white and black; the fingers I see 
are ghostly fingers ; but the hardness I feel is not ghostly. Now 
this object of my vision, so ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,’ is called a visual image, corresponding to and resem- 
bling the ¢iing I saw once and can again see if only I open my 
eyes. The image is, moreover, not merely something in the 
field of vision ; it is there as standing for something else, — for 
what is called the real typewriter, which I can see and do touch. 
I know the reality through this image. If you ask me what is 
the color of the typewriter frame, I answer, ‘ Black.’ I see the 
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black of my image and it means the black of the real typewriter. 
In this case, unquestionably, I know the reality through the 
image. I can do so because I am aware of the resemblance the 
image has to the real typewriter, which I saw a moment ago 
standing in its naked reality before my eyes. If I were to doubt 
the resemblance, I should only have to open my eyes, and lo! 
the real thing would stand revealed as having just the color I 
attributed to it, because I saw that color in the image. That is 
to say, when my eyes are closed I have a representative visual 
image of the reality I have previously seen face to face. 

It is to be noted that such representative knowledge differs greatly 
from the representative knowledge of the school of Hamilton. 
Hamilton thought that the thing we saw with open eyes was not 
the real thing ; it was merely a replica of the real thing. Hence 
he believed that all our knowledge is representative. According 
to the account given above, not all knowledge is representative. 
The knowledge of the real thing’s visual characters which we get 
when our eyes are open is direct and immediate : it is intuitive. 
It is only when my eyes are closed that I have to depend on 
representative knowledge. Now as I can have both intuitive and 
representative knowledge of reality, and as I can be aware of the 
similarity or dissimilarity between them, I can, when I have intu- 
itive knowledge, test the correctness of the representative knowl- 
edge I previously had. The arguments, therefore, which have 
been directed against the theory of the representative character 
of all knowledge lose their force when turned against the asserted 
fact of the representative character of a large part of our knowl- 
edge. If we call this representative part of our knowledge 
“knowing the external world through ideas which are merely 
within us,” it is hard to see the justification which Professor 
Dewey has for saying that such knowing is “an inherent 
self-contradiction.”’ 

The question, however, may properly be asked whether the 
image is “merely within us.’’ Answering from experience, I 
should say that it is. I have never found any reason for suppos- 
ing that the image can exist apart from the awareness of it, and I 
presume that by “ merely existing within us” Professor Dewey 
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means “ existing only when there is an awareness of what exists.” 
On the other hand, I think that I have good reason for believing 
that the real thing I see continues to exist when I no longer see 
it, when I do not even think of it, and when so far as I know no 
one experiences it in any way. 

The trouble with Hamilton’s school is that, having convinced 
themselves that some of our knowledge is representative, they 
allowed themselves to infer that all knowledge is representative. 
The trouble with philosophers of Professor Dewey’s way of 
thinking is that, having convinced themselves that some of our 
knowledge is not representative, and that, if all our knowledge 
were representative, we should never have any criterion for truth, 
they jump to the conclusion that none of our knowledge is 
representative. If people would only give up trying to reduce all 
knowledge to a dull uniformity of character and would describe 
facts as they are, we should have neither the insoluble problem 
of proving copies authentic when we can never get at the origi- 
nals, nor the anti-scientific view that things are real only in experi- 
ence, and that real things change when our purely experienced 
images of them change, and that the changes of these images are 
the changes of the things. 

The theory above outlined as to the partially intuitive and par- 
tially representative character of our knowledge makes possible a 
meaning of transsubjective reference, which accords with the facts 
and does not involve contradictions. By transsubjective refer- 
ence, according to this theory, is meant reference to what exists 
beyond the direct object of awareness when that object is merely 
subjective. 

When I close my eyes and remove my fingers from the keys 
of my typewriter, I am aware of images (which are called merely 
subjective, because they are supposed to have no existence except 
as they appear in consciousness) ; but I am also aware of a ‘ refer- 
ence’ of these images to what is not now directly present in con- 
sciousness, viz., my typewriter. This transsubjective reference 
finds its simplest illustration in memory. The thing remembered 
and the image present in consciousness when we remember, are 
of course not the same thing. We cannot literally recall our 
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boyhood days, but we do have images which, however, are not 
mere images and nothing more: we have images which repro- 
duce with some verisimilitude those bygone days. Not only is 
there reproduction, there is also recognition, of the past experience. 
The images come to us in the character of representatives, present 
ambassadors bearing credentials from a court which has long 
been levelled in the dust of time. But we honor the credentials, 
and treat the embassy with all the consideration due to the power 
they represent. This treatment of the present image as repre- 
sentative of a past reality is a transsubjective reference. The 
image is a ‘relatum’ in relation to a non-existent ‘ correlatum.’ 
We might call the relation, so far as the immediate contents of 
experience are concerned, a one-term relation ; the other term is 
not present in the ‘pure experience’ of the moment. But its 
absence does not mar the character of the present term as a 
related term, recognized as such. There is pure experience of 
reference to; and if the phrase is to be completed, the comple- 
ment lies beyond the immediate experience. An image thus 
referred to what is not present in consciousness to complete the 
reference, is what I should call an ‘idea.’ All our reminiscent 
knowledge is by means of ideas. 

Now if we may know the past, of which we are no longer 
immediately aware, by means of ideas, why may we not know 
present objects, of which we are not immediately aware, in the 
same way? At present, for instance, I have an image of my 
bed in another room. The image is not my bed, and the bed is 
not an object of my immediate pure experience, while I am 
writing. Nevertheless the image refers to the real bed, now 
existing, in the same way in which the memory refers to some- 
thing not itself, something not now existing but having existed 
in the past. The fact that in the one case the object referred to 
is past and in the other case exists simultaneously with the image, 
does not make any difference in the transsubjective character of 
the reference. 

If it be asked how I know that the bed is up in my room, a 
distinct reality from my image of it as my body sits here at my 
writing table, I should say that Hume has fairly stated the facts 
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on which my belief in the distinction rests, although of course 
Hume did not think that the belief was logically valid ; the belief 
was for him a mere fiction of the imagination. But for him, when 
he was consistent, the memory image had no transsubjective 
reference either. Whether we call the motive which prompts to 
the belief an instinct, or reason, or common sense, the fact is that 
the belief is in normal experience present ; and no argument can 
be given for its untenableness which does not at the same time 
assume its tenableness and its correctness. 

Now, just as I have memory images referred to realities pre- 
viously experienced, and just as I have images referring to present 
realities not immediately experienced, so I can have images re- 
ferring to past or future realities which have never been experi- 
enced. The fall of Constantinople, the martyrdom of Bruno, the 
next Fourth of July, and my death-bed experience are all present 
to me by representative images. I know them more or less 
accurately by means of ideas. All my knowledge of the past, 
all my forecast of the future, and all my knowledge of facts now 
existing save the few I have before me in the way of sense-per- 
ception ‘inner’ and ‘outer,’ are representative. Bosanquet, 
therefore, does not seem to be far from the truth when he says 
that we come into contact with reality in sense-perception. Every- 
where else, we have images referring to reality, ideas of reality, 
but not reality itself. 

If I read Professor James aright, this view is not far from his, 
yet it differs from his in one important respect. He seems to 
make the truth of experience where substitutional images are 
employed, to consist in the fact that these images do actually 
continue uninterruptedly into the experience where the reality 
becomes an object of sense-perception. I should rather say that 
one important éest of my imaging experience is found in subse- 
quent or prior sense-perceptions. The ruth of the images, how- 
ever, consists in the correspondence of the images with a trans- 
subjective reality which now exists, or with a transsubjective 
reality which has existed in the past or will exist in the future, 
whether ever actually an object of immediate experience or not. 
The sense-perception confirms the truth, but is not the truth. 
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Truth is the agreement between ideas and reality. Such agree- 
ment does not necessitate exact correspondence, point for point, 
between images and reality. But for truth there must be corre- 
spondence in regard to the feature which is transsubjectively 
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THE MATERIAL OF THOUGHT. 


HE ancient distinction between form and matter in the proc- 

ess of thought constitutes a problem which is perenially 

laid to rest and which is yet perenially revived by writers who 
have not taken to heart the lesson which the history of philosophy 
ought by this time to have made unmistakably clear. We all 
claim to understand the difficulties of the problem as it appears in 


Kant. A pure a priori form supplied by the mind and impressed — 


by it upon our knowledge, an entirely unformed, undefined, 
sensuous raw material mysteriously ‘given’ by the real world 
to the mind, and an experience which is somehow made by the 
combination of these two elements, are conceptions which we all 
claim to have abandoned. Nor is the fallacy of such a view 
difficult to grasp and expose, when it is thus baldly stated in its 
extreme form. What we do not always see, however, is that the 
same antithesis of form and matter, with all its attendant fallacies, 
still lurks in certain conceptions that are current enough in 
present logical discussion. We are still prone to take from com- 
mon sense certain assumptions about the nature of knowledge 
without observing that these assumptions, if pushed to their log- 
ical conclusion, result in precisely this exploded antithesis. Of 
course, no one wishes to draw an indictment against common 
sense. Its distinctions (between fact and theory, thinking and 
object of thinking, for example) are useful enough for certain 
practical purposes ; but the logician must beware of adopting these 
practical distinctions into his science without due criticism. It is 
the distinction between fact and theory, or between our actual 
experience and our thought about that experience, as it appears 
only too frequently in current logical works, that I mean to 
discuss. 

What is it that we think about ?_ From the point of view of com- 
mon sense, the answer is obvious. Clearly we think about objects, 
all the multiform real things that we meet with everywhere in 
our experience. We are at all times confronted with a vast 
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number of real things which demand our attention and force us 
to think about them. We need them in our most ordinary activi- 
ties ; they obtrude their presence upon us at every turn, and with- 
out some knowledge of their natures and modes of behavior life 
would be continually endangered, if it were not entirely impossible. 
By this theory of common sense, then, the world in which we find 
ourselves is assumed to be a vast congeries of real objects, 
classified in certain rough and ready ways, perhaps obeying cer- 
tain natural laws, but always to a great extent unorganized. 

This view we have called the theory of common sense, because, 
whether or not it is actually held in this form by the ‘plain man,’ 
it clearly owes its origin to an uncritical attempt to deal with the 
problem of knowledge. Nevertheless, essentially the same theory 
has been elaborated in more than one logical treatise. As an 
example, I shall use in this paper the theory sketched in one of 
the most elaborate and most widely discussed German works on 
scientific methodology of the last decade, Heinrich Rickert’s 
Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung.' According 
to the view of this author, the real world is a manifold of unique, 
individual objects. It is infinite in its extension, for it comprises 
an infinity of real individuals. Moreover, any part of it is ‘in- 
tensively infinite,’ for there is no limit to the number of divisions 
that may be made within any single individual ; it may be regarded 
as possessing an infinity of different aspects. With this real mani- 
fold our perceptual experience brings us into immediate contact. 
It is given to us as a multiplicity of perceptual objects in space 
and time. 

The problem of scientific conception lies in the overcoming of 
this infinite manifold of real beings. Into this chaos it is the 
function of thought to introduce order. It must bring the mani- 
fold within the grasp of our finite powers, must make it compre- 
hensible (idersehdar) for practical and theoretical purposes. The 
process by which this is accomplished is the formation of the 
universally valid laws of science. The characteristics of the con- 

1 Especially Ch. 1. I say the view which Rickert ‘sketches,’ because he is pri- 
marily concerned not with scientific method in general but with the method of history. 
His view of generalizing thought, however, is developed at considerable length and 
is perfectly definite and explicit. 
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cept, — universality, definiteness, and validity, —are all instru- 
ments by which the manifold of individual real objects is made 
manageable, and this instrumentality constitutes their entire value.’ 
The laws are short-hand formule which resume a great mass of 
real objects ; they are not themselves real, but are mental con- 
structions which serve the scientific purpose of overcoming the 
manifold. The method by which science proceeds is therefore 
that of abstraction. Its end can be attained only by reducing 
the number of qualities with which it has to deal within deter- 
minate limits, and it is successful precisely in proportion as the 
number grows smaller. Starting with the perceptual manifold, 
which has an infinity of qualities both extensively and intensively, 
it must reduce the number of perceptual things with which it 
deals by resolving them into conceptual relations. Its goal is 
the complete elimination of perception by the ultimate reduction 
of the thing to a purely conceptual and ideally defined ‘ Dingbe- 
griff.’.* The progress of scientific thought, therefore, from Rick- 
ert’s point of view, is always in the direction of greater and 
greater abstraction ; the more abstract it becomes, the more suc- 
cessful it is. The farther it recedes from the world of concrete 
reality, the more it realizes the ideal of conceptual thinking. 
The question we would raise is whether such an account of 
the procedure of science is adequate to the nature of our thinking. 
In the first place, there is a question of fact to be considered. 
Does our actual experience present us with such an endless 
multiplicity of real objects as this theory assumes, and does such 
a manifold set the problem which our thinking tries to solve ? 
Is a vast multitude of individual, concrete facts really prior to 
any explanation of the facts? If we examine those forms of 
experience in which conceptual abstraction is at a minimum, I do 
not believe that even there the position will be found tenable. Is 
it true that a child first becomes aware of a multitude of unique 
real objects and then reduces them to comprehensibility by 
making abstractions? Surely a child has all sorts of explana- 
tions for the objects about him quite as soon as he has any clear 


'Ch. I, 32 1, 2, 3. See summary also, p, 123. 
*Ch. I, 2 4. 
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knowledge of the objects themselves. His explanations are not 
those of his grown-up friends, but they are certainly serious 
attempts on his part to reach solutions which shall be logically 
satisfactory tohim. Again, if we take the naive adult experience, 
from which science in the first instance must start, we find no 
lack of explanation. Common sense has its theories as well as 
its facts, and one is not more natural to it than the other. The 
explanations may be absurd from the point of view of science, 
but it can scarcely be maintained that they are not indigenous to 
naive experience itself.' Of course, I do not mean to maintain 
that the naive thinker is unable to distinguish an indefinite number 
of objects in space if he has any occasion todo so. But it is 
surely not true that such a manifold presents itself to the plain 
man as something incomprehensible which must be overcome by 
a conceptual scheme. Like the scientific thinker, the plain man 
finds his problems in the inadequacies of his own crude theories. 

If we take into account primitive attempts at scientific explana- 
tion, we shall find precisely the same condition to exist. Would 
anyone seriously maintain that the motive of Greek philosophy 
was to overcome a manifold of isolated facts? True, the theories 
of the Pre-Socratic Philosophy are simple and naive, but the facts 
which it endeavors to explain are correspondingly few. Is it not 
a glaring case of the psychologist’s fallacy to assume that the 
same diversity of problems, — and this would surely be the case, 
if mere number of objects constituted the problem of science, — 
presented itself to these early thinkers as to us, who have been 
taught what facts to look for by more than twenty centuries of think- 
ing? For the Greek astronomers the different orbits of the sun, 
the moon, and the planets had been discovered and were explained 
by assuming a series of geocentric spheres in which these heavenly 
bodies were supposed to be fixed. The motions of all the other 
bodies were explained merely by supposing them to revolve with 
the heaven of fixed stars. Are we to suppose, then, that the 
varying motions of all these other bodies were facts for them in 
anything like the sense that they are for a modern astronomer, 

‘It is not clear that Rickert would deny this, since he assumes that conceptualiza- 
tion begins with a more or less spontaneous, ‘ psychological’ development of general 
word-meanings. Cf. Ch. I, 31, pp. 32 ff., especially, pp. 39 f. 
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equipped with the elaborate astronomical theories of the present ? 
We certainly know that this was not the case; to the Greeks it 
must actually have appeared to be a fact that the stars moved as 
they supposed them to move. In the progress of science, there- 
fore, the discovery of facts and the formation of theories advance 
pari passu. Science at its inception is not face to face with a 
manifold of individuals which it must simplify ; it has a few facts 
and a crude theory. Its progress means the extension and trans- 
formation of its theory to explain new facts, and the reinterpreta- 
tion of all the facts in the light of the theory. 

We have not reached the true merits of the logical problem, 
however, when we have shown that facts and theories are syn- 
chronous in our experience. The fact that both are present, 
while it establishes the presumption that there is a close logical 
relation between them, does not explain the nature of that relation 
or define the meaning of each for our experience. Into this 
problem we must look somewhat more closely. 

The logical error involved in the position I have been combat- 
ing lies in the assumption that there are two generically different 
kinds of knowledge and experience, — the categorical knowledge 
of particular individuals and the hypothetical knowledge of uni- 
versal explanation, — an assumption which is neither more nor 
less than the old distinction between form and matter.’ For 
unique particulars to which thought can never do justice and 
scientific universals which are constructed by mere abstraction 
can never unite to form an organic experience. It must neces- 
sarily remain a mystery how thought can get a foothold among 
such a chaos of individuals, and also how it can accomplish any 
fruitful result if it is admitted to be able to deal with the partic- 
ulars. A congeries of absolutely unique individuals, — provided 
uniqueness means mere isolation and not a logical relation actu- 

' Of also W. Windelband’s ‘‘ Geschichte und Naturwissenschaft,’’ in the number 
of the Strassburg publications entitled Das Stiftungsfest der Kaiser- Wilhelms-Uni- 
versitat Strassburg am 1. Mai, 1894. The same assumption is everywhere present 
in Rickert’s book. CY. in particular the discussion of ‘‘ Dingbegriffe und Relations- 
begriffe,’’ Ch. I, 2 4, pp. 75 ff. Note that Rickert admits in the end that his ‘ ulti- 
mate thing-concept’ is really a concept of relations, except that by a logical fiction we 
treat it as if it were the concept of a thing. 
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ally established by thought, — is nothing short of a multiplicity 
of absolutes, which, by definition, cannot be reduced to order, and 
which therefore offers no problem to thought. On the other 
hand, if thinking involves progressive abstraction, and hence the 
omission of more and more characteristics of the real individuals 
with which thought deals, we are apparently committed to the 
hopeless doctrine that the more we think the farther we go away 
from the real. Just why thinking ends in theoretical or practical 
control is therefore not clear. 

Let us take up the latter point first. If thinking consists in 
leaving out of account certain qualities of real objects in order to 
bring a larger range of individuals under our concept, is it not 
clear that we are necessarily approaching a point where content 
must vanish altogether? If anything whatever lies at the end of 
such a process, it must be the pure form of experience without 
any empirical content at all. Accordingly, the goal of thinking 
is apparently a sort of euthanasia; thought accomplishes its 
purpose of attaining a universal generalization at the expense of 
making a statement which must be absolutely trivial. This 
applies to every real object in the world, because it is so mean- 
ingless that there is no reason why it should be applied to one 
more than another. Clearly this is a travesty on the nature of 
generalizing thought. A true generalization is not merely the 
expression of a quality common to a number of particular ob- 
jects, but is an interpretation of the particulars which it subsumes. 
It relates the particular facts under it, and exhibits each in the 
light of the others. But this kind of generalization involves 
much more than mere abstraction ; it is essentially a process of 
bringing to light implicit logical relations and of attaining rational 
organization within experience. 

To return to the first point, the attempt to start scientific 
thinking from a mere manifold of unique individuals sets for 
thought a problem which is at once unreal and impossible. A 
mere manifold of objects or facts, gua unrelated manifold, does 
not constitute a problem which we can solve by thinking. Are 
there not always about us an infinity of objects, if we choose to 
take note of them, about which we never feel the least impulse 
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to think, so long as they remain a mere manifold of objects? 
Millions of pebbles lie about the streets that we walk over every 
day, thousands of trees dot the landscapes we see, yet in neither 
of these cases is there any problem involved in the mere multi- 
tude of individual objects. Moreover, this multiplicity is always 
a relative matter. What is it that constitutes the unit of enumer- 
ation? If one were asked to count all the objects in one’s field 
of vision, the problem would be obviously absurd unless one were 
given some clue by which to determine what was to be taken as 
aunit. The whole experience may be a single unit, if there is 
no occasion for its differentiation, and there is no part of the ex- 
perience so minute or so strictly unified that, if need be, other 
units may not be counted within it. The very terms simplicity 
and multiplicity imply a principle of unity by which some parts 
of the experience under consideration are constituted units ; 
counting is always the distinguishing of parts within a whole." 

It is therefore sufficiently clear that mere multiplicity of objects 
offers no problem with which thought can deal.. Where, then, is 
this problem to be found? It may no doubt be answered that it 
is a need which sets the problem for thought. Mere manifold- 
ness, it will be said, is not a problem, because we do not want 
anything from the manifold. If we had a use for all the stones 
and trees that we see, we should no doubt theorize about them, 
discover their numbers and sizes, their identities and differences, 
and all their qualities. The problem of thought, according to 
this view, is set by a practical situation, a tension within our ex- 
perience, a need which must be satisfied. But this position will 
bear closer inspection no better than the other. No one would 
deny, of course, that we sometimes think in order to satisfy our 
needs ; the want of a certain article may turn our attention to the 
problem of getting it, and, in order to get it, knowledge may be 
required which we do not yet possess. The need is the stimulus 
which urges us on to think. But this in no way involves the 
further assumption that the problem which thought solves is pri- 
marily a practical one. The thinking as such does not attain the 


1 Rickert himself points out the relative nature of multiplicity, but fails to see its 
bearing on his fundamental assumption. Of. cit., p. 37- 
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desired end, but merely shows the course of further activity which 
must be pursued if the desire is to be realized. The mere need as 
such furnishes no problem of which thought can give a solution. 

Let us examine the procedure of thought when we face such 
a practical difficulty. The cognitive elements involved in such 
an experience appear to be: (1) the knowledge of an actually 
existent situation which thwarts our desires, and (2) an end to be 
realized or an ideal situation consonant with our desires. The 
two situations, the actual and the ideal, are incongruous with 
each other, and the practical problem involved is the manipulation 
of the actual, in order to bring about the ideal. The cognitive 
problem is to discover the manner in which this may be accom- 
plished, —in other words, to do away with the logical incongruity 
which prevents the ideal situation from coming into being. The 
actual situation has qualities which negate the ideal. Since it is 
actual, it is assumed to be a logically consistent situation ; that 
is, a valid reason can be given in explanation of all its qualities 
to show why it must be as it is and not otherwise. Knowledge 
of the actual consists in an understanding of these reasons, in a 
conception of the logical relations which make the situation a 
logical whole. But the introduction into this experience of an 
ideal situation not yet realized leads to logical inconsistency. The 
problem of knowledge then becomes: How can the actual and 
the ideal be thought consistently together in such a way that no 
logical incongruity stands in the way of our actualizing the ideal ? 
When this problem is solved, we know how to satisfy our desire ; 
that is, we know what qualities of the actual must be changed 
in order to bring about the condition we desire. Of course this 
does not involve the practical realization of the ideal, for that 
may still lie outside our powers, though our knowledge may 
be quite perfect. The need, therefore, does not constitute the 
problem which thinking solves ; but this is rather constituted by 
the incongruous logical relations introduced into our experience 
by the conception of an ideal situation. Even had the need been 
merely the desire for knowledge, merely the need for a logically 
consistent experience, not the desire but the inconsistent expe- 
rience would have set the problem which thought had to solve. 
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This account of the part which thought plays in dealing with 
a practical difficulty affords a clue to the understanding of the 
action of thought in all other cases. The one problem which 
thought is able to solve is the problem which is presented by an 
inconsistent experience. It is not the variety of objects we may 
have before us, or our need of manipulating them, which presents 
a problem to thought. Only in case experience is not logically 
coherent do we have a difficulty with which thought can deal. 
Thus, when the discovery of a new fact makes it necessary to 
reformulate a theory, it is not the fact as an isolated bit of knowl- 
edge which necessitates the reformulation. It is the inconsis- 
tency of the new fact with the other facts on which the theory 
is founded. The attempt to think all the facts together as ex- 
plained and unified by the theory ends in failure, because the new 
fact involves certain relations which the theory fails to express.' 

But, it will no doubt be asked, how does this explain the origin 
of the fact itself? Are we not presupposing that the fact comes 
to consciousness before it can be known to be either consistent or 
inconsistent with our established body of knowledge? Does not 
the fact, then, rest upon observation or upon some process of 
immediacy distinct from and prior to the formal organization of 
experience ? 

We have already endeavored to show in the preceding discus- 
sion that fact and theory advance pari passu, and that neither has 
any proper meaning apart from the other. It follows, therefore, 
that the procedure which, for practical purposes, may be called 
discovery of new facts, as distinguished from the relatively dif- 
ferent procedure called explanation or theorizing, must properly 
form part of the process of thought itself. The attempt to regard 


' There should be no need to argue before the present generation of philosophical 
scholars that a theory must take account of all the facts obtainable. Accordingly, the 
not infrequent strictures of certain self-styled ‘ empiricists’ on what they are pleased 
to call ‘intellectualism’ or ‘ rationalism,’ — as if there were still a group of thinkers 
seeking to maintain the virtue of pure a priori speculation in vacuo, —ought to require 
no refutation. Such criticisms reflect the inadequacy of their authors’ conception of 
thought rather than the theories of any living philosophers. We shall therefore 
assume, when we speak of the problem of thought as being the introduction and main- 
tenance of logical coherence within experience, that any form of consistency which 
rests on the neglect or distortion of facts is not here in question. The method of 
thought is not that of Roman conquest, — si solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. 
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observation as a logical function outside formal thought cannot 
escape the fallacy of separating form and matter. For if the 
process of knowledge is supposed really to begin with an observa- 
tion of facts which are later to be theorized, there appears to be 
no other supposition possible than that observation furnishes the 
material about which we think and that thought is a formal way 
of dealing with this material. But it is sufficiently clear from 
the actual procedure of science that observation is always to a 
great degree selective ; that is, its significance is determined by 
the scientist’s conception of the rational whole within which he 
supposes his particular cases to fall. The more perfect the formu- 
lation of the theory, the more completely is the course of experi- 
mentation and observation controlled by it. To such an extent 
is this the case that, in physical science of the present day, I 
suppose experiments are rarely or never undertaken which are 
not intended to be crucial on some doubtful point. But even in 
the most chaotic experience, there is no reason to suppose that 
observation is quite unselective ; and it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to see what observation could mean if the experience into which 
it fell were entirely unorganized. The observations would appar- 
ently have no bearing on anything, and hence would be entirely 
without significance. 

Accordingly, the process of observation should be conceived 
as one moment in the total function of rationalizing thought. It 
is a part of the procedure by which the end of rationality is 
achieved; and its value, therefore, can be understood only in 
relation to this concrete process. Thought discovers its problem 
alike in imperfect organization and in the lack of the necessary 
concrete facts to make the system intelligible. It is not enough 
that thought should attain formal unity and coherence, but it 
must also reach out for all the facts which experience has to offer. 
If, however, experience is considered at a relatively undeveloped 
stage, the two defects, —imperfect organization and incomplete 
grasp of fact, — must go hand in hand. For if the organization 
is incomplete, the significance of the facts cannot be clearly per- 
ceived ; and if the facts are not yet known and understood, the 
organization must remain merely tentative. Any unity short of 
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complete totality is always in a state of unstable equilibrium, and 
hence must undergo constant revision and reconstruction. But 
the process of reconstruction is more than the redistribution of a 
number of existing facts. It is a genuine epigenesis, a process 
of organic growth, which brings to light new facts at the same 
time that it relates and systematizes them. 

The net outcome of our criticism of Rickert’s position, therefore, 
lies in the fact that he conceives the relation between fact and 
theory in a merely external way. Fact, or the experience of the 
real world of individuals, is defined solely as that sort of experi- 
ence which conception can never quite attain, while conception 
gets its definition from the fact that it can never quite do justice 
to the perceptual reality. Experience is therefore necessarily 
dichotomized into two antagonistic elements which by definition 
cannot stand in essential relations, and must therefore be exter- 
nally and mechanically imposed one upon the other. The only 
remedy lies in the complete surrender of this position and in the 
recognition that the isolated, unique individual and the merely 
general concept are opposed abstractions, neither of which can, 
in the nature of the case, be real. They are limiting conceptions 
which lie at opposite ends of two processes of abstraction, and 
which are both equally distant from the concrete reality. The 
one is the final term of that series of abstractions which empha- 
sizes the immediacy of experience, and which finally rests in the 
merely given, the isolated individual unrelated to every other 
content of experience. The other lies at the end of that series of 
abstractions which puts all its emphasis on the merely relational 
aspect of experience, and which therefore reaches its final term in 
a purely hypothetical relation that has no point of contact with 
real individuals whatever. 

The concrete reality, however, is neither of these, but is 
the living unity of the two. In all knowledge we are able to 
distinguish two aspects, the categorical reference to reality which 
we have called fact, and the hypothetical or universalizing tend- 
ency which brings every so-called fact under a general principle. 
Either aspect may be dominant in any particular judgment, but 
the total elimination of either could end in nothing except the 
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destruction of the judgment itself. Every fact, therefore, from 
this point of view, is an incipient theory. The categorical state- 
ment is really a meeting-point of various logical relations, and 
therefore it always has a more or less explicit reference to other 
facts. It is precisely this which constitutes the meaning or sig- 
nificance of a fact. In order to bea real fact, it must be relevant 
in some rational context. If it were not thus relevant, it could 
not be distinguished from an unmeaning jargon of words. On 
the other hand, every theory is in some sense categorical. No 
hypothetical statement is ever made which is not supposed to 
have some sort of reference to reality; it is always meant to 
express real relations, though they may not be exemplified at a 
particular time or place. Without this categorical reference, the 
hypothetical judgment would lose its meaning. At the same 
time, the more or less abstract development of the merely rela- 
tional aspect of experience results indirectly in the enriching of 
the categorical experience from which the generalization began, 
because it brings to light latent relations which further define 
and interpret the original facts. 

Our real experience, therefore, is always an interpenetration 
of form and matter, of categorical reference and hypothetical 
relation. In the language of logic, experience is invariably in 
the form of a judgment ; that is, it is always a synthesis of parts 
within a logical totality, a unity in differences. The description 
of concrete experience as a mere manifold of perceptual objects, 
each unique and isolated, is merely an assertion of difference 
to the exclusion of the other aspect of judgment, its unity. It 
is an abstraction which negates the possibility of rational knowl- 
edge, because thought is able to work only within an experience 
which has the judgment form. For thought is precisely the 
function by means of which this logical unity in difference is 
maintained and extended. In every case the problem of thought 
is the elimination of inconsistency and the extension of ration- 
ality within the all-inclusive judgment which supports experi- 
ence. Clearly this problem implies some degree of organization 
already achieved, for inconsistency has no meaning except within 
an experience already partially rational. Concrete thought is 
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the process of growth by which this organic experience expands. 
It is at once a process of integration and differentiation in which 
both its categorical and its hypothetical aspects attain progres- 
sively more and more complete expression. 


Georce H. SaBINe. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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DETERMINISM AND INDETERMINISM IN MOTIVES. 


HE controversy over determinism has turned principally 
upon four points: (1) man’s appreciation of his relation to 
(dependence upon or independence of) a larger reality, called 
God, the Absolute, or Nature, according to the degree of religious 
interest involved ; (2) man’s consciousness of ‘ responsibility,’ or 
freedom from compulsion, in specific acts ; (3) the universality of 
the explanatory principle of causality ; (4) the introspective study 
of the motives of decision in individual cases. Of these, the first 
and second, 7. ¢., the religious and ethical considerations, belong 
in the category of feelings, in the sense of being relatively non- 
intellectual, and characterized by rest, resignation, exaltation, 
depression, tension, self-condemnation, etc. ; while the third and 
fourth, as scientific attempts to apply methods of description and 
explanation to a certain group of facts, are specifically intellectual. 
It is further noticeable that the last two are, so to speak, scien- 
tific formulations of the first and second; the feeling of relation- 
ship to the whole becomes in logic and epistemology the prob- 
lem of universal law, and the instinctive belief in freedom gives 
rise to exact scrutiny of the factors involved. Hence it is not 
surprising that the problem, whatever its practical solution by the 
feelings, has lately received most attention from the theoretical 
point of view, and that discussion has centered upon the two 
points last mentioned, namely, the report of introspection, and the 
logic of explanation. 

Here matters have gone somewhat unfavorably for the inde- 
terminist. Naively, indeed, the plain man, — that interesting and 
useful philosophic supernumerary, — believes that he is free, or 
rather, he holds an apparently self-contradictory belief that his 
decision is both determined and free, being the result of reasons, 
and at the same time a judgment between them. His unreflective 
attitude, in so far as it can be formulated, seems to contain 
implicitly these opposed assertions. Moreover, a similar double- 
ness appears in one form or another in the views of many eminent 
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writers, who hold that, while the various influences or motives 
of choice are genuine, they do not of themselves determinately 
explain it.’ Such a report, however, fails to command general 
assent. Careful study of consciousness, it is declared, shows that 
in a given case we could not, under precisely those conditions, 
have decided differently ; we always find that we chose what we 
preferred, and it would be absurd to suppose that we could have 
chosen anything else. Logically, too, it is regarded as foolish 
to fancy that the texture of natural causation has any such 
holes or threadbare spots as the above self-contradictory account 
alleges. And as the indeterminist, in his efforts to elucidate his 
views, suffers from the exigencies of language and often lapses 
into obscurity, he sometimes appears to admit, at least verbally, 
the very opinion that he pretends to reject, and so invites some 
of the contempt that determinists bestow upon him. 

Yet indeterminism is very much alive. It has lately been 
brought into special prominence, also, by the humanistic move- 
ment. For it offers itself as a true account of that most important 
phase of reality, human experience, and thus raises the question 
whether its report is correct. The issue is joined on scientific 
grounds, namely, the third and fourth considerations specified 
above and, accordingly, it is with these that the following remarks 
are concerned.” 

! For example, Professor Royce says: ‘‘ Human nature, down to the least exter- 
nally describable detail of its temporal fashion of expressing itself, is a natural phe- 
nomenon, a part of universal Nature, and is as much capable of some kind of explana- 
tion as is any natural fact.’’ But, he adds : “‘ All causal explanation has to do with 
the types and the describable general characters of events, and never with what is 
individual about events. For the individual . . . is the indefinable aspect of Being. 
But what you cannot define, you cannot explain in causal terms’? (Zhe World 
and the Individual, Vol. 11, p. 325). Professor Bowne, also, writes: The actual 
freedom of human beings ‘‘ means simply their power of self-direction within certain 
limits set by their own nature and the nature of things’’ ( Metaphysics, p. 406). And 
again : ‘‘ We discover freedom and uniformity united in reality ; or rather we discover 
reality as having these opposite aspects’’ (idid., p. 412). The names of those who 
have affirmed the reality of both principles in human conduct make a long and impos- 
ing list, including Descartes, Kant, Lotze, Martineau, James, and others. See, for 


instance, James’s Psychology, Vol. II, p. 577, footnote. 
* One who writes upon this question feels an uncomfortable need of an introduc- 


tory apology. Yet, even if we do not agree with Mr. Sturt that ‘‘after centuries of 
debate free will still remains the crucial problem of philosophy”’ ( /do/a Theatri, p. 
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I. 

Psychologically, the deterministic argument runs thus. Voli- 
tion reduces to the realization of desire. That is to say, there is 
present in consciousness a desire, or, to be more explicit, a con- 
flict of desires, “‘ given to us like a hand dealt at whist,” of which 
the strongest automatically realizes itself. The advocate of this 
doctrine is skilful in showing that statements of indeterminism are 
left-handed assertions of his own thesis, since any alleged potency 
of the will is thinkable only as the implication of another desire ; 
and in pointing out the logical absurdity of supposing that the 
weaker desire could suppress the stronger. Language itself, it 
is said, expresses the deterministic fact: we explain our ‘free’ 
actions by giving our reasons for acting so. Reflection, if dis- 
passionate, convinces us that such reasons permitted no other act ; 
they may have been unsound or immoral reasons, but in any case 
their superior strength made a different decision impossible. Ap- 
parent exceptions, as for instance self-denial against the tremen- 
dous push and pull of natural appetites, really reveal, if consulted 
perspicuously, the greater force of the triumphant motive. On 
the basis, therefore, of empirical facts, the cumulative evidence 
of which is unmistakable, determinism is declared to be ‘the last 
word of psychology.’ 

Is there a fallacy here? I belive there is, namely, in the as- 
sumption, unexpressed perhaps but vitally important, ‘hat a con- 
frict of desires implies determinate relations of comparative strength 
among the desires. For determinism means the exercise of supe- 
rior force,' and it presupposes that a desire, as a bit of mental 
mechanism, has a specific energy, greater or less than the specific 
energy of other desires. Decision occurs, accordingly, because 
of this superior strength; hence the causal relation is in many 
64), we cannot but recognize the vitality of the problem, and the fact that it has no 
generally accepted solution. The question is, however, so definite as continually to 
suggest the possibility of reaching something like scientific agreement in answer to it. 
Hence any careful attempt to state the matter precisely is justified. 

1I do not mean to say that this is the only conception of determinism, but rather 
that it occupies an important place in deterministic literature. The other conception, 
namely, that of thorough uniformity, is not based primarily upon introspective grounds, 
and so need not be considered at this point. 1f the words force, energy, and strength 
are objectionable to the phenomenalist, intensity may be substituted. 
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cases introspectively discernible, and in all cases logically inevi- 
table. If this presupposition is admitted, the deterministic con- 
clusion follows ; for it would certainly be absurd to say that the 
weaker of two desires could annul the stronger. Hence if there 
is a fallacy it must be sought in the assumption. 

The latter rests psychologically upon our familiar experiences 
of wanting some things more than others, and psychophysically 
upon our consciousness of muscular strain, etc., which accom- 
panies desire ; 7. ¢., such facts reveal or constitute the character of 
‘strength.’ From this evidence, however, it is a long step to the 
inference that one desire is always stronger or weaker than 
another. For the latter notion implies that there is a homo- 
geneity among the desires, that there are quantitative relations, 
and in the last analysis definite units of energy which may serve 
as their common denominator. Unless they can be reduced, at 
least theoretically, to such a quantitative basis, we have no right 
to say that one is ‘stronger’ than its opponent. The word might 
have a figurative usage, but it certainly would not be an exact 
scientific statement. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
this alleged superior strength is supposed to exist defore decision, 
since decision is regarded as caused by it. Yet when we consider 
cases introspectively, what we often find is a collection of desires 
that differ not quantitatively but gualitatively. They may be as 
unlike as color and taste, and may utterly fail to show a com- 
parative character. This is not to say that desire has no com- 
parative aspects whatever, but it is to say most emphatically that 
a conception which involves comparative guanta of energy among 
desires is not justified by introspection. Only upon the assump- 
tion of such guanta does the deterministic theory, or rather this 
feature of it, become intelligible, yet the guanta are not perceiv- 
able. Motives are often so qualitatively different that no exactly 
comparative measurement can be made. Herein lies one fallacy 
of determinism. 

Let us consider a few illustrations: (1) The simple choice 
between two viands on the bill of fare, say beef and veal; (2) A 
student's temptation to go to the theater instead of staying in his 
room to prepare a lesson, — with its various motives: his regard 
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for the subject of the course, expectation of being called upon to 
recite, opportunity for later study, mental condition, fondness for 
the theater with its lights and music and dramatic remove from 
the humdrum monotony or irksome responsibilities of life, desire 
to see this particular performance or this ‘ star,’ state of private 
exchequer, etc. ; (3) The stern perplexity at the outset of a career 
between the duty of self-development and the duty of care for 
others, wherein enter a multitude of diverse considerations. Now 
I am not asking what we should find in such cases if we possessed 
infinitely perfect insight, or what we must presume to be there in 
accordance with a particular conception of causality ; the question 
is rather what we actually find in cases within our own experience 
of which the foregoing are typical. My own empirical report is 
that there is not, up to the point of decision, any assurance that 
one course or object is more desired than the other; that one 
set of motives is stronger than the opposing set. We do not 
perceive or feel the strength-character, guantitative and compara- 
tive, among our desires. The fact appears to be, not a definite 
more or less, but a qualitative diversity, 7. ¢., the motives are 
intrinsically incomparable. In so far as the situation is novel or 
complex, we do not know which alternative we prefer ; indeed, 
the persistent and troublesome fact is that we want both. Hence, 
as a matter of purely introspective observation, it appears more 
than dubious whether determinism is correct. 

But it may be objected that reflection and language both tell 
us that we chose A rather than B because we desired A more. 
And if this is true, then the deterministic relation is established. 
But as a reflective description of the choice, it does not seem to me 
true. Carefully scrutinized, the choice appears not to have fol- 
lowed the stronger desire, but to have been identical with it. The 
‘more,’ or comparative element, did not precede the choice, but was 
first established by it. The choice was not what I had preferred, 
but that I preferred it. To weigh, estimate, and ‘make compari- 
son’ of possible consequences is not simply to observe comparative 
values, but partially to create and establish values, to transform 
them from a qualitative to a quantitative diversity. Indeed, it 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that decision is not merely a 
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discharge from the past, but an act in the present, and this as a 
report of observation. We are likely to be misled also by our 
habit of repeating our decisions like blows of a hammer. Thus 
the preference alleged as the cause of the decision may itself have 
been a decision, and so the psychological problem is only moved 
a step farther back. Reflection tells us, therefore, not that there 
was a preference which dictated a particular choice, not that the 
latter was necessitated by any or all of its conditions, but that it 
was an active solution or unification of them." 

It is sometimes said, however, that decision itself shows which 
desire was the stronger. This cannot be admitted. Decision 
shows, not which was the stronger, but which zs or has become 
so. To argue that this present supremacy is an index of the 
specific energy of the motives in the past, is as unsound 
logically as it is empirically unverifiable. For such argument 
implies, as its indispensable premise, that decision can follow only 
upon the stronger motive, which is the very assumption under 
discussion. The reasoning is clearly circular. 

But why, then, it may be asked, does decision come at all? 
If no motive or set of motives is stronger than the rest, why should 
there be any decision, or why this rather than that? The answer 
is that the perplexity needs some solution, and, if this is not pro- 
vided for by our habits of decision, we must perforce forge the 
first link of a new habit. This forging process may be called a 
‘fiat of the will,’ or plain ‘chance,’ or an ‘ experiment,’ or a real 
‘creation’; each of these terms is perhaps unsatisfactory, but 
they all refer to a very genuine fact of life. In the last analysis 
of a given case, I find that I decide this way because I have to 
decide some way. Of course this does not mean that I decide 
any way, t. ¢., quite oblivious to impulses, reason, motives, etc. 
On the contrary, I make all possible use of these. They illumi- 
nate the situation, and so determine limits within which I must 
decide. My present situation, for example, offers several con- 
siderations with reference to the alternatives of spending the 

' For a psychology which disbelieves in perceived mental activity, this paragraph 
would, of course, need restatement. But as such psychology recognizes, meta-psycho- 


logically, the reality of a will activity which is somehow known, 1 do not see any 
fundamental disagreement. I shall speak of this metaphysical dichotomy later. 
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Christmas recess here or taking a long journey to my home. 
These considerations determine me to do one of the two things, 
and exclude other possible courses, but they do not issue auto- 
matically in my choice. When I decide, indeed, it is to settle a 
matter which does not otherwise settle itself. My decision is 
experimental, and while I believe that I am doing the right thing, 
it is after all, to be quite frank, my ‘ will to believe.’ Paradoxical 
as it sounds, introspection tells me that I am compelled to do 
something appropriate to the situation, but just what that shall 
be I freely choose. 

This way of stating the case involves the recognition of two 
common errors. In the first place, it is unfortunate that some 
indeterminist writers designate the will as a supplementary and 
deciding factor. This gives the impression that the will works 
externally upon the motives, and is, coordinately with them, a 
cause of the decision. It is truer to observation, as well as less 
open to verbal criticism, to say that the motives are the causes, 
and that the will is the decision itself. Secondly, the determinist 
conception of ‘character’ as the cause is unsatisfactory ; for no 
character is so completely unified as to accomplish perfect deter- 
mination in a really novel perplexity. Indeed, in such a matter 
the very difficulty is that both of the alternatives appeal to and 
are compatible with the character, and that the latter, on the 
basis of its past, has no perceivable predilection for one rather 
than for the other. ‘Subconscious preferences’ are of course 
inadmissible. They are not only unverifiable, not only non- 
moral, but they are logically inconsistent with the novelty of the 
difficulty, since they could have been developed only through 
experiences essentially like the present one. 

To put the matter abstractly, there seems to be no final intro- 
spective reason why the past history of the world in general, and 
my past history in particular, should provide a uniquely necessary 
resultant of the present complex situation. The latter may compel 
me to choose something, and may even prescribe that the ‘ some- 
thing’ shall fall within certain limits; but why need it imply a 
particular something? The usual answer is that otherwise the 
result would be absolute chance, irrational and non-moral. But 
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this is plainly a mistake. Chance within narrow limits is certainly 
not absolute chance, nor in any wise fearful. Furthermore, inas- 
much as possible alternatives always have their respective reasons, 


it is simply a perversion of terms to call undetermined decision © 


irrational or non-moral. The failure to discriminate between abso- 
lute and relative chance is one of the logical weaknesses of the 
determinist position, and equally unfortunate is the neglect of the 
patent empirical fact that our lives are safely and agreeably per- 
vaded by practical indeterminism, since our partial ignorance not 
only prevents us repeatedly from knowing just what to expect, 
but thereby occasions much of the charm of living. Determinism, 
as ‘the last word of psychology,’ appears to indicate insufficient 
analysis." 
II. 

This introspective consideration of the problem, however, has 
left another important aspect of it largely untouched. ‘The 
empirical fact,” it may be said, ‘is admittedly inconclusive. It 
seems to have an indeterminate as well as a determinate charac- 
ter. But this only shows that it needs to be more precisely 
interpreted. Indeed, every fact, if it is exactly apprehended, in- 
volves some degree of interpretation or mediate knowledge. And, 
in this case, the interpretation must be deterministic, since the im- 
plication of real chance would be ethically and rationally unen- 
durable.”” Accordingly, many writers of scientific bent or sym- 
pathies look upon the matter as primarily one of logic, namely, 
the domain of the causal principle, or the prevalence of uniformity 
throughout nature. For them the question is settled by certain 
axioms of causality which must be held on other grounds, even, 
if necessary, against the testimony of consciousness. Unfortu- 
nately there is no such general agreement about the meaning of 
the concept of causality as to make discussion easy. Neverthe- 
less some fundamental principles appear clear. 

First, causality as a constitutive function of thought is cer- 

! The occasional-accusation that indeterminism means ‘the ability to do what one 
doesn’t want to do’ is gratuitous. It means the ability to do either of two things, 
both of which one wants to do. To insist that this amounts to the same thing, since, 


relatively speaking, one desire is not so intense as the other, is to make the palpable 
misstatement which is the subject of the above paragraphs. 
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tainly not absolute. That it is such a function, that we natu- 
rally interpret events causally, is unquestionable. But this does 
not imply perfect determinism. It implies only that every event 
is related to preceding events in a peculiar way that we desig- 
nate as causal. This connection, to speak generally, is not 
posited a priori as necessary. From the epistemological point 


' of view, lawfulness and chance are both genuine functions of 


thought. ‘It happens’ is as natural a usage as ‘ it must follow.’ 
And the reply that the former phrase indicates only ignorance or 
carelessness about causes is inadequate. For there is a consid- 
erable amount of expert testimony to the fact that many thought- 
ful persons regard ‘happenings’ as real, not in the sense of 
utterly lacking causes, but as having also a partially accidental 
character. The application of the category obviously differs 
among different minds, and still more in reference to different 
kinds of events, but the usage appears fundamental. And I 
would add that to brand chance as ‘a spurious concept’ is not 
only incorrect empirically, but it is also inconsistent with the 
lusty survival of the outlaw in the development of intelligence.' 

Secondly, if causality means ‘ uniformity’ in the ‘same-ante- 
cedents-same-consequents’ sense, it obviously fails to cover the 
fact of human volition. For, if any phase of this fact is unmis- 
takable, it is that the same conditions never recur. The real 
question, therefore, is not what would happen in a hypothetical 
recurrence of exactly the same conditions as formerly occurred, 
but rather what can happen now. Doubtless, i so far as the 
same antecedents reappear, a deterministic result follows ; but 
this evidently implies that, ix so far as they are not the same (and 
they are always somewhat different), the result is, by the very 
definition of causality, not absolutely determined. Indeed, on 
this definition, volition would be, as was said above, determined 
generally, 7. ¢., within certain limits; but within these limits it 
would be particular and free. 

The objection may be raised that the general and the partic- 

This view is commonly held in connection with a metaphysical theory, according 
to which absolute determinism is an abstraction from or transformation of reality, and 
as such is the presupposition of scientific effort. I offer some comments upon the 
view in the third section of this paper. 
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ular always exist together, that there can be no particular fact 
without its general aspect, and hence subservience to law. This 
is true, but what it means is that the general aspect, uniformity 
or lawfulness, is the determinate aspect, not that it implies one 
particular rather than another. Any one of several particulars 
would be lawful, since each would be a specification within the 
limits set by the universal. Concretely, I can, in a given situa- 
tion, do any one of several things, because any one of them 
would be appropriate to it. At this moment, for example, I am 
determined by my situation to advocate indeterminism, but just 
how I shall advocate it, by what arrangement of sentences, 
usage of principal arguments, etc., I am not particularly deter- 
mined. Hence I guess, choose, experiment. Some time ago I 
was determined simply and generally to deal with the question, 
but how, z. ¢., whether to write about it or to postpone consider- 
ation, I freely chose. Presently, when I have selected my next 
thought to express, I shall be determined simply an_ generally 
to express it, but whether by this or that grammatical construc- 
tion I again freely choose. So all through volitional life the 
determination and the freedom appear together.' 


1 The formal side of this matter consists in the relation between the general and 
the particular, and, on account of its logical importance, deserves a more explicit 
statement. (1) Any individual fact, thing, or action has both these aspects, general and 
particular. The former consists in the likenesses by which it resembles certain other 
facts ; the latter reduces, in the last analysis, to peculiarities distinctive of itself alone. 
This implication of both is the indispensable condition of its being individual. (2) 
The particular aspect is real, or, as it has been phrased, difference is always ultimate. 
The peculiarity cannot be finally resolved into general qualities. No network of uni- 
versals can constitute a particular ; at best they can only serve to reveal it. A funda- 
mental unlikeness belongs to every individual fact, and this unlikeness, whether of 
space, time, color, intensity, or what not, cannot be explained away by identification 
with anything else. (3) Several of these peculiarities belong under the same general 
character, like the various shades of a color, The individual A/ has a general char- 
acter A and a particular character 2. Another individual, 4, with the same general 
character 4, may have the particular 2’. (4) The general character is determinate ; 
the particular indeterminate. Given the conditions C, the similarity of these with 
other cases means that their result will be similar to the result in those cases, ¢. ¢., it 
will have the general or lawful character 4. But this character may be particular- 
ized as @ or as a’; either would be lawful because either would fall under the gener- 
ality 4. And so in the case of decision. For example: I am asked to give a lecture, 
the preparation for which would conflict with my teaching. I muster the various 
appropriate considerations ; these express the laws of my life. Perhaps one of them, 
say my sense of obligation to my university, excludes the lecture, i. ¢., the particu- 
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The same considerations apply to another ramification of the 
subject. It is frequently presupposed, by both parties to the 
controversy, that indeterminism signifies a special perquisite of 
human nature, in distinction from the rest of that nature which 
is regarded as mechanically determined. ‘Uniformity,’ then, is 
used to signify that the cosmos is all lawful in the same way, and 
the scientific mind objects to the exclusion of a little group of 
facts, even if they are ‘human.’ Now undoubtedly human nature 
is to be interpreted partly on its own merits and without preju- 
dice from other lines of study, but we need not make any such 
absolute cut through the universe as the above conception of 
indeterminism implies. For determinism and indeterminism are 
true of all departments of nature in precisely the same general 
way; everywhere the conditions of an event are in the last 
analysis the entire condition of the universe, and so are unlike 
those of every other event. For practical purposes, fortunately, 
we need not consider such an infinite complexity of conditions, 
but if we theorize about adso/ute determinism we are logically 
bound to consider the matter absolutely. And then we cannot 
escape the fact that the conditions of an event are in some respects 
like, and in some unlike, those of other events. Accordingly, 
determinism is everywhere only one aspect of the fact. It is an 
important qualification, however, that the degree of likeness and 
unlikeness varies in different fields of nature. In the case of 
inorganic and lower organic forms, the antecedents of this or that 
fact are far more like those of other facts; ¢. g., the conditions 
which precede the falling of a stone or the formation of a crystal 
closely resemble an infinite multitude of previous cases. Or, 
again, the stimulus-reaction phenomenon of an insect or an infant 
is a repetition of innumerable almost identically similar processes 
larity of the latter lies outside that law; then the matter is settled. But suppose my 
obligation permits or even recommends either pursuit; suppose I am unable to find 
any advantage in one course rather than in the other. Then my decision will be 
lawful either way, since it will fulfil my duty to the institution, my duty to myself, my 
desire to reach the outside world, or my desire to make progress in my class-room, 
etc., etc. These laws determine me to do one thing or the other, as against taking a 
vacation or spending all my time in private research, but they leave an indeterminate- 
ness. My decision has, if you please, an element of chance, but it is neither 
* blind,’ nor dangerous, nor exclusive of reason or purpose. 
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in the history of life. But in the self-conscious decision of a | 
human being, this resemblance largely fails. It is, indeed, some- 
what like past facts, but its striking feature is its self-conscious 
novelty as the individual’s own affair. In the former cases, the 
indeterminism is, so to speak, fine grained and ultra-microscopic, 
so that perfect necessity appears to monopolize them. In the 
latter, the possible alternatives are more evidently discriminable ; 
the limits within which the new fact must fall are farther apart. 
Thus reality is always in the making through consciousness. 
Habits are constantly being established and passing out of con- 
sciousness in a more and more determinate fashion. But nowhere 
is the process absolute, z. ¢., nowhere in nature is there absolute 
chance or absolute necessity. Accordingly, we may hold inde- 
terminism in human choice without abandoning the concept of 
uniformity throughout nature." 

It is, however, exceedingly difficult to get rid of the feeling that 
the fact must be ‘all law or no law.’ This feeling it is which 
finds expression in such exclamations as: ‘ Psychical changes 
either conform to law or they do not”’ ; or, “‘ Volitions are either 
caused or they are not’’; or, “ Between the theory Chance and 
the theory of Law there can be no compromise, no reciprocity, 
no borrowing and lending.” These unqualified assertions are 
essentially untrue. Logic necessitates no such judgments. It 
would, in fact, be just as correct to say: “ All things are either 
alike or different’’; ‘between the theory of Likeness and the 
theory of Difference there can be no compromise,” etc. Now 

'It is acknowledged that absolutely precise determination is never observed, even 
through physical measurements. It is customary to attribute discrepancies to errors in 
observation, as is of course perfectly proper in part. But to say that a perfect obser- 
vation would discover perfect mechanism is to assume a conception of law that cannot 
be logically maintained. A perfect observation, one that included every condition, 
would have to include the whole universe. Measurement, no matter how precise, is 
always obtained by throwing away ‘unimportant’ factors, and is therefore always 
relative, never absolute. The more such factors are included, the more the difficulty 
repeats itself. In the last analysis, the ‘law’ of determination would be a perfectly 
unique statement of the relation of this total situation to this total result, and so would 
not be, strictly speaking, a ‘law’ at all, since it would lack the generality covering | 
other actual cases; and, on the other hand, in so far as this total situation is like 
others, and this likeness may be abstracted in the form of a general ‘law,’ we ignore 
its distinctive peculiarities, and so fail necessarily to establish this particular result 
rather than some other closely approximating it. 
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likeness and difference are just as abstractly contradictory as 
determinism and indeterminism, yet experience shows that things 


are both alike and different at the same time, and we accept the 


fact very calmly. So also experience, especially that of human 
self-consciousness, shows that occurrences both have causes and 
are free. And if someone corrects us by saying that things are 
alike tn certain respects and different in others, we may cheerfully 
admit the correction. It is precisely so with the other adjectives. 
An act is determined in certain respects, 7. ¢., as to its general 
character, and undetermined in others, 7. ¢., in particular. The 
attributes become inconsistent only when abstracted in an absolute, 
unqualified sense which is generically fallacious.' 


Il. 

The radiations of this problem are so numerous as to make it 
impossible to follow them all in a short discussion. There is 
one, however, to which reference has already been made, and 
which deserves attention here. For many writers the all-important 
consideration is metaphysical. They hold that the reality of 
rational purposes guarantees the reality of a free realization of 
them, and add that scientific determinism is a subordinate cate- 
gory, absolute in its own sphere, but limited thereto. 

This method of treatment appears to miss the real issue. It 
rightly indicates the scientific consciousness as only one aspect 
of life, and in so far it is perfectly compatible with the view set 
forth in these pages. But it fails, after all, to reconcile the incon- 
sistency of real purpose and complete determination. The attempt 
to relieve the apparent contradiction by relegating the opposed 
concepts to different spheres of reality must always encounter 
profound objections. First, many a thoughtful observer finds 
himself compelled to acknowledge the reality of scientific facts. 

' The historical controversy has at its root a logical contradiction, 7. ¢., between a 
universal and a particular proposition. It is: An event is undetermined in none of its 
aspects, vs. An event is undetermined in some of its aspects. The weight of the uni- 
versal lies on the determinist. To speak of ‘absolute chance, such as the doctrine 
of an indeterminate free will maintains,’ is painfully unjust. Indeterminism, in the 
persons of several of its most brilliant expositors, has never thought of denying causal- 


"ity or affirming absolute change. To assume that indeterminism is identical therewith 


is simply to beg the whole question. 
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For him, indeed, the world of science and the world of purpose 
are so blended in experience that he cannot regard one as more 
real than the other. Partial and abstract the facts of science may 
be, but they constitute true knowledge of reality. And accord- 
ingly, if science tells us that in the brain or in the associative proc- 
esses of the mind A completely determines 2, then no designation 
of this fact as subordinate can obscure its inconsistency with our 
appreciation of its spiritual counterpart as a free decision. Sec- 
ondly, while there is undoubtedly a division of intellectual func- 
tions such that we may pay scientific, 7. ¢., descriptive and 
explanatory, attention to a fact at one moment, and appreciative 
attention at another, yet both funtions give us truth, and hence 
they cannot maintain an intellectual contradiction. Truths, that 
is to say, cannot be contradictory, even in different spheres, for 
the very distinction between the latter shows that the contents 
of both are apprehended intellectually, and so are amenable to 
the law of contradiction. Important and influential as this meta- 
physical theory has been, it yet seems to me to fail to gauge the 
depth of human puzzlement over the problem. The real difficulty 
lies in the alleged absoluteness of the determination, and there- 
fore it is this character that must stand critical examination. 
That science has such a postulate is a dogmatic assertion which 
I do not find sufficiently justified by the nature of the concept of 
science, or by the facts of experience. The postulate is, indeed, 
an Idol of the Theater. 

Such considerations, though the expression of them here is 
necessarily fragmentary, indicate as of primary importance the 
logical and psychological aspects of the problem discussed in the 
first two sections of this paper. And in these fields the facts 
seem to me to reveal the complementary and relative truths of 
both determinism and indeterminism. 


BERNARD C, Ewer. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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Studies in Philosophy and Psychology. By the Former Students 
of CHARLES Epwarp GARMAN, in Commemoration of Twenty-five 
Years of Service as Teacher of Philosophy in Amherst College. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 1906. — pp. 401. 


This volume, edited by a committee of five of Professor Garman’s 
former students, is a significant fruit of the advance of serious thought 
and independent research in American college life, an evidence of in- 
creasing solidarity among men of scholarship, and an indication of the 
growth of a desirable intellectual piety. The stimulating influence of 
Professor Garman as a teacher has long been a familiar fact to those 
interested in philosophy, and has palliated, although it has not re- 
moved, the regret that he has not sent forth in print the products of 
his vigorous intellect. A recent investigation of the collegiate educa- 
tion of American teachers and writers in philosophy and psychology 
showed, I believe, that, considering the relative size of institutions, a 
greater proportion of these teachers came from Amherst College than 
from any other one institution. It was in every way appropriate that 
the rounding off of Professor Garman’s twenty-five years as a teacher 
of philosophy in that institution should be commemorated in this 
Festschrift. 

An introduction to the volume is found in a ten-page letter written 
by Professor Garman and published in the American Journal of Psy- 
chology in 1898, giving an account of his ideals and methods in teach- 
ing. The following quotation is indicative of the spirit in which he 
has conceived training in philosophy ; and is, perhaps, the most signifi- 
cant commentary on the freshness and diversity of the philosophical 
positions which are, as a matter of fact, presented in the essays which 
make up the bulk of the volume: ‘‘If you can get the man so far 
along as to make him have confidence in the power of weighing evi- 
dence, to realize how much civilization owes to it, how every depart- 
ment of life can be progressive only through scientific thinking, and 
then make it a moral question, and show that intellectual honesty and 
supreme choice of truth for truth’s sake, and determination to follow 
evidence to the best of one’s ability, is the great line of cleavage 
between the saints and the sinners, — if you can force the issue here 
and win, then the class are entirely different afterwards. I do not 
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believe without this moral battle, without considering the ethical phases 
of the question, it would be possible to get the best intellectual re- 
sults." 

The essays in this volume are divided into ‘‘ Studies in Philosophy,’’ 
of which there are eight, and ‘‘ Studies in Psychology,’’ of which there 
are five. Two of those in philosophy are, however, strictly speak- 
ing, sociological, and of them, accordingly, a few words may first be 
said. 

In his essay upon ‘‘ The Expansion of Europe in its Influence upon 
Population,’’ Professor Willcox suggests that the center of modern 
history has been the effort of Europe at expansion outside of Europe 
itself, — an expansion quite as much economic as political and mili- 
tary. The influence of this was the increase of the population of the 
world from, say, one billion in 1750 to one and one-half billion in 
1900. ‘This expansion, Professor Willcox thinks, has not been merely 
quantitative, but a development in the direction of a higher quality 
of living, representing a greater mastery over the powers of nature 
and the living of a more consciously progressive life. 

Mr. Woods’s essay on ‘‘ Democracy a New Unfolding of Human 
Power,’’ might be termed a plea for an ethical, as distinct from a 
purely economic and political, socialism. It identifies the democratic 
movement with increasing capacity of mankind for living an associated 
life, and considers the new impetus and widened outlook which come 
to the individual in consequence of the growth of his capacity to see 
himself in the light of an associated codperative whole. It was, accord- 
ing to Mr. Woods, largely a matter of historical accident that the 
earlier period of democracy threw the emphasis upon the elements of 
liberty and equality, minimizing the value of deliberate political and 
social organization, and in economics laying the emphasis upon the 
laissez faire notion. As the democratic movement works itself free 
from the circumstances which conditioned its early development, its in- 
herently fraternal and coédperative nature is released. The modern 
industrial system, with its influences upon social and political life, is 
not to be referred exclusively to mechanical inventions, but more 
fundamentally to the growing spirit of association which made it pos- 
sible to utilize these inventions. Mr. Woods argues that, as the ulti- 
mate tendency of political democracy has been to enhance indi- 


1 As Professor Garman’s death has occurred since this review was penned, I ven- 
ture to add another quotation which presents even more clearly, perhaps, the spirit of 
his teaching. ‘‘ The young man who philosophisizes, who really understands himself 
and appreciates the truth, is no longer a slave of form, but is filled with admiration 
that is genuine and lasting.’’ 
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vidual initiative and force so that even the great productiveness of 
modern industry is largely to be credited to the indirect influence of 
political freedom, there is every reason to suppose that, whatever the 
difficulties of temporary adjustment, the ultimate effect of industrial 
democracy will be also to multiply initiation and stimulate capable 
leadership. The outcome of the argument is that ‘‘ democratic asso- 
ciation, instead of in any way restricting and hardening the issues of 
life, provides to the vital impulse an infinitely varied number of 
natural, invigorating, inspiring outlets.’’ 

The first essay of the volume is by Professor Tufts on ‘‘ Moral Evolu- 
tion.’’ He endeavors to utilize the results of modern general and 
genetic psychology and of social psychology to give a sketch of the 
development of the moral self. Psychological ideas which are especi- 
ally laid under tribute are three: namely, (1) the beginnings of men- 
tal and moral development in instinct and impulses of a biological sort ; 
intelligent personality developing out of these as the simpler and more 
immediate discharge of instinct is checked, and a circuitous route of 
response built up on the basis of thinking and planning; (2) the 
recognition that the self is many as well as one, and many before it is 
one — the self as at first a more or less loosely connected aggregate 
of various instincts and impulses reacting to their own specific cues, 
rather than an organized system of capacities held together through 
the recognition of the principles of unity and generality in the situa- 
tions in which they have to function ; (3) the social character of the 
self: the fact that unconscious solidarity is the status at the outset, 
that only gradually are separate and individual interests split off and 
organized, until conscious individuality and conscious social inter- 
ests area final outcome. These general conceptions are applied to the 
interpretation of the development of moral character on its two sides, 
inner control, purpose, feeling, and external mastery of environment. 

Professor Tufts’s essay is very compact, many portions of it being 
sketched in summary, almost diagrammatic outline, so that further con- 
densation is extremely difficult. I shall accordingly refer the inter- 
ested reader to the article itself for details, and confine myself to cer- 
tain general impressions which it has made upon me. In the first 
place, I should say that Professor Tufts has been unusually successful 
in avoiding the fallacy which easily besets the discussions of moral 
evolution, that of the fixed separation of ‘higher’ and ‘lower.’ It 
is not uncommon to find the earlier stages conceived in such a 
way as to make the development of present ethical status incon- 
ceivable except at the expense of explaining away most of its signifi- 
cant features. This stimulates a reaction which insists, accordingly, 
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either that moral evolution is inherently impossible, or else that the 
higher and later elements are already ‘latent’ or ‘ potential’ in the 
earlier stages. Professor Tufts, however, has conceived the earlier 
stages in such a vitally concrete way as to realize that there are in 
them factors which are strictly analogous to those of more developed 
ethical situations, so that the evolution of the latter out of the former 
can be treated without denying the essential features of morality on 
the one hand, or falling into very dubious metaphysics, on the other. 

The second impression is the concrete hold the writer has kept upon 
the social character of the individual as individual. ‘Social psychol- 
ogy’ is used not as an annex to the normal psychology of the indi- 
vidual, much less as a recourse to a mystic over-soul labelled ‘social 
mind,’ but as a method of interpreting the actual constitution and 
functioning of the self. At every point of the discussion we find our- 
selves face to face with an individual into whose structure social fac- 
tors are already built; and face to face with a social environment 
viewed as the medium in which the sociality of the past, consolidated 
into an individual, displays itself, is developed, and, through opposi- 
tion and effort, reconstructed. It is this standpoint, more than any- 
thing else, I think, which is responsible for the first point I have 
mentioned ; for it enables Professor Tufts to seize upon the genuinely 
moral problem, elements, and processes in every situation, at what- 
ever plane of historic progress. 

Dr. Sharp’s paper on ‘‘ Moral Judgment’’ is noteworthy among 
ethical discussions for the consistency with which it takes a single and 
simple point of view and sticks to it through various windings and 
turnings. His thesis is that the fact of approbation is the fundamental 
phenomenon of moral life. He first differentiates moral approbation 
from other forms by showing that, while all involve a union of an intel- 
lectual element and an emotional satisfaction, in an idea thought of as 
realized, moral approbation is directed at the purpose, the intended 
aim of an agent, which, since it is a disclosure of the agent’s interests, 
may be treated as identical with ‘‘ the system of a man’s desires, con- 
sidered in respect to their power to determine action.’’ Yet this is 
not exhaustive. We may disapprove a purpose, as that of a lawyer 
opposed to us to win a case for his client, which is injurious to us, 
without regarding it as morally wrong. Only if we regard such a 
purpose as wrong for every one, under the same circumstances, would 
the disapprobation be moral ; or, put positively, ‘‘a purpose is morally 
approved when placing ourselves in a social order large or small we 
wish every member of it to make it his own under the given con- 
ditions.’’ 
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Hence the right is not merely that which we do approve ; all moral 
discussion in the concrete involves the supposition of an object which 
is universally approvable. There is an objectivity to rightness behind 
the mere fact of actual approbation. This is involved in the notion 
of the object of moral approbation as concerned with the purposes of 
ail placed in a given situation. This involves the ideal of consistency 
in the various desires, — that they are really a system. On this basis, 
obligation can easily be explained as a concomitant of the approba- 
tion process under certain conditions, with no need of making the no- 
tion fundamental to morals. When we find a purpose morally approv- 
able and yet disagreeable, there is a situation of constraint, and this 
in its emotional aspect is what we call consciousness of duty. 

I hope even this inadequate sketch gives an idea of the clear and 
simple way in which Professor Sharp has worked out his point. I am 
not sure, however, that at bottom this clearness is not delusive, — not 
sure, that is, whether his argument does not either beg or evade the 
real issue. Professor Sharp denies, it will be observed, the Kantian 
notion of the fundamental character of the category of duty, while 
he adopts the allied Kantian notion of the universalization of purpose 
as the test and mark of rightness. Why, a Kantian might ask, do 
we not simply accept the fact that we find something good, — that we 
do approve,—as indicative of the right? Why do we look at 
the desire or the intent in which the desire expresses itself with 
reference to its place in a rationalized, universalized system? Surely, 
the Kantian would argue, only because it is a duty so to do, — the 
duty: ‘Ais obligation is the moral law, and the essence of morality. 
In other words, Professor Sharp makes, without justifying it, the 
transition from the fact of approbation to the sdea/ of a certain kind 
of approbation, which is precisely the crux of all valuational or ap- 


_ probational theories of conduct. In passing, I would remark that, if 


Professor Sharp had concerned himself with this problem of transition 
and the modus operandi of its achievement, he would be likely to 
esteem (apart from details which may be eliminated or reconstructed) 
the machinery of Adam Smith’s ‘Impartial Spectator’ more highly 
than he does. As it is, in ignoring the problem of getting from a 
particular or de facto valuation to a de jure, or universalized one, he 
has no use for that, or any other social-psychology method. 

The most important strictly metaphysical paper in the volume is 
that by Professor Woodbridge on ‘‘ The Problem of Consciousness.’’ 
This paper, on its critical and historic side, is a statement that a cer- 
tain conception of consciousness controls the development of episte- 
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mology from Locke to Hegel, ending inevitably in idealistic construc- 
tions of the universe; and, on its suggested constructive side, the 
presentation of an idea of consciousness whose realistic implications 
are as marked as are the idealistic of the older conception, and one 
affording a point of departure for various logical problems of basic 
import. The historic criticism is worked out with force and almost 
dramatic clearness ; considering the space taken, in detail. The con- 
structive portion will suffer, with most readers, from its extreme com- 
pression, severe in any case, but additionally so when the conception 
is avowedly offered not as ‘‘a solvent for philosophic problems, but 
rather a creator of them.’’ 

The three underlying notions of modern philosophy, clearly formu- 
lated by Locke, that ideas are the sole objects of knowledge, that ideas 
are acquired, and that knowledge is their composition, all rest upon 
the notion of mind as an end-term, not asa relation of terms. As such, 
it is inherently a receptacle or capacity, endowed with constitutional 
powers and needing an alien factor to arouse it into activity, — this 
last being the other end-term, possibly an unknown substance, matter, 
possibly God, possibly nobody knows what. Now the value of such 
a notion of mind or consciousness (since this is empty in itself) ‘‘ can 
be preserved only by assigning to it in increasing measure the char- 
acter which may ultimately give to the whole of experience and the 
world their essential features.’’ So mind is gradually supplied with 
everything that belongs to the universe ; things ‘‘ we can put in our 
pockets, or throw out of the window, or take into our stomachs, or 
shut our eyes and ears to,’’ become ‘‘ mental states’’; while the 
principles of synthesis, the relations of the objective world of experi- 
ence, become certain active or synthesizing functions of consciousness. 
Such is the dialectic which out of Locke has created Neo-Kantianism ; 
Professor Woodbridge inserts Hegel as well, for no obvious reason to 
my mind save that it provides an interesting historic climax. 

Professor Woodbridge then advances certain objections to idealism. 
Among these are the natural difficulty in believing it in spite of its log- 
ical systematic character, and the artificiality of its method in accord- 
ance with which sensations are declared to be immaterial because, on 
the basis of the theory, they ought to be immaterial, while at the same 
time physical things are treated as sensations. ‘‘One cannot reach 
the mind by claiming that all objects are ideas and then trying to 
establish this claim by insisting that by the nature of mind ideas can 
be its only objects. It is precisely the suspicion that this is just what 
idealism does that tends again to make it appear artificial and in- 
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credible.’’ Among other exterior reasons working against the theory 
of idealism, is the increasing consciousness ‘‘ of a vast and unfolding 
nature which science by its steady progressive achievements con- 
stantly deepens within us,’’ which makes more and more suspicious 
‘*those philosophies which seek to explain the world primarily from 
the initial fact that man happens to be conscious of a small part of 
it.’ The introduction of the idea of evolution into natural science 
is peculiarly obnoxious to idealism. It shifts the whole point of view 
so that the problem becomes not, How does the mind know the world ? 
but, How does the world evolve to the consciousness of itself? 

In his constructive statement Professor Woodbridge insists that we 
should commence with the conscious situation itself as exemplified in 
our familiar reflective conscious inquiry. Since the problem can 
appear only within this situation, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the solution must be relevant to it, — must be an explanation and 
illustration of it. Hence genetic theories as to the origin of con- 
sciousness are rejected as right methods for attacking the problem, 
and also the methods which would define consciousness through 
the analysis of the process of perception. When we take the situa- 
tion of conscious inquiry in and for itself, we find it resolvable 
into things related somehow to one another. Conspicuous among 
these relations are the temporal and the spatial ones. Things also 
sustain in a conspicuous way another relationship to each other, the 
relationship of significance. Within the conscious situation things 
are not merely beside each other or after each other, but one thing 
signifies or means another. These relations of significance are capable 
of organization and condensation by themselves without modifying in 
any way the other relations of things. In this contrast, they may fairly 
be called immaterial relations. It is with their arrangement and con- 
densation that logic deals, just as the physical sciences deal with things 
in their other relations. The gist of the hypothesis which Professor 
Woodbridge advances is, then, that consciousness means precisely the 
possibility of this significance of relationship among things. Take 
away consciousness and the things still exist in all their other relations ; 
add consciousness and you add just the possibility of one thing signi- 
fying, symbolizing, or intending another. Philosophically, then, the 
theory involves a background of natural realism, a world of facts in 
space and of events in time of precisely the sort that physical science sup- 
poses itself todeal with. On the other hand, it assigns to consciousness 
a unique and important relation, that of significance, so that the theory 
is demarcated from those views which regard consciousness as merely 
an epiphenomenon. 
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Professor Woodbridge concludes with the sketching of certain 
problems which his conception inevitably suggests. The fact that 
things are grouped in different relations in the conscious situation 
raises the question whether those relations are codrdinate or subordi- 
nate with respect to one another, or whether they all may be derived 
from a general unifying relation. This question at least suggests a 
relational formula as ‘‘ expressing the simplest and most general type 
of existence.’’ In any case what we seem to have isa relation be- 
tween two variables, the fact of variation being independent of the 
relation, while the relation expresses the way in which the independ- 
ents vary with respect toone another. Even if the relations could be 
deduced from one or more fundamental types, the fact of variation in 
the terms related would still remain underived and ultimate. Only by 
assuming their original independent variation would there, indeed, be 
any significance in the deduction of the relations. This remains true, 
even if we conceive consciousness to be the fundamental relation in 
question. ‘Things’ would still have to be taken as the ‘ independ- 
ents’ whose modes of variation with respect to one another were 
stated in the various relations in which consciousness (or significance) 
is expressed. That it should, however, be of this central type, seems 
to be forbidden by its intermittent character. 

Another problem is suggested in the fact that consciousness belongs 
to the centered type of relations ; that is, to that type in which one of 
the related things varies in such a way as to determine the scope of 
the relations. Here, again, it is suggested that, just as a highly 
general study of types of relation would throw light upon that par- 
ticular relation which is exemplified in consciousness, so a study of 
centered types of relations in particular would throw light upon the 
individual aspect of consciousness. Finally, a study of the different 
types of relations belonging to the significance relationship affords a 
natural basis for a study of different systems or classes of knowledge, 
with their characteristic categories. 

It is difficult to introduce within the casual paragraph of a review 
any relevant criticism of a theory which is at once so condensed in 
form of presentation and so far-reaching in its possible applications. 
I shall confine myself, accordingly, to a few summary remarks. The 
sketch of the evolution of idealism out of the notion of consciousness 
as an end-term, seems to me most illuminating. ‘To one who grasps 
it and sympathizes with it, it is so conclusive as almost to render any 
other refutation of Kantian idealism unnecessary. Masterly and sig- 
nificant, however, as is the analysis with reference to one of the motifs 
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of modern philosophy, it seems to me to leave untouched two others 
equally significant. The analysis from Locke to Kant succeeded in 
doing away with most of the fixed dualisms which Medizvalism had 
extracted from Greek philosophy and handed on to modern times. 
The dualisms of substance and attribute, soul and matter, Absolute and 
finite, primary cause and derivative effects, noumenon and phenom- 
enon, etc., etc., all went the same road. They disappeared in the 
distinctions and relations of plain, ordinary, everyday experience. It 
is this democratic community of experience which is the permanent 
truth of Berkeley and Hume, after one has given up the idea that 
there is any magic in the terms ‘ consciousness,’ ‘sensations,’ ‘ ideas,’ 
etc. The other motif is the logical analysis of judgment, which grew 
up through these philosophies, nominally connected with the theory of 
mind, but in effect independent of it. That knowledge is judgment, 
and that judgment involves a distinction and yet a relation of a direct 
given manifold and indirect or conceptual unifications, is a formula 
which sums up this development, and a formula which lies much nearer 
to Professor Woodbridge’s own formula than he seems to recognize.' 
Just because the problem involved in this formula is the net out- 
come of this philosophic movement, Professor Woodbridge’s own 
formula of the reflective situation as that in which physical rela- 
tions and significance relations are found (and presumably distin- 
guished from and yet referred to one another) seems to me to 
give a digest of that movement, freed from more or less accidental 
accretions regarding ideas and sensations (inherited from Greek 
thought through Scholastic psychology rather than genuine products 
of modern psychology). It exposes the problem of judgment, 7. ¢., 
knowledge involving reflection, asa problem. The crucial point of 
Professor Woodbridge’s own argument is, of course, the assumption 
that the relational formula expresses the general type of exist- 
ence. It is to be hoped that he will recur to this assumption inde- 
pendent of the idealistic-realistic argument, and will attempt to 
justify the formula as applicable to reality against the very damaging 
criticisms which have long been brought against it. Meantime, it is 
to be noted that it is precisely upon this formula that such writers as 
T. H. Green base their idealism ; and that its outcome would seem to 
be an identification of reality with reason ; a thought system minus 
consciousness except fer accidens, like Aristotle’s véners vorxcews, which 

1 This impression, however, may be due to the brevity of the treatment, for in one 
passage Woodbridge writes : ‘‘ The description which I have given of the conscious 
situation accords, I suppose, with an idealistic description of experience when experi- 
ence is taken in its immediate and evident character.’’ 
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Aristotle seems to have regarded as conscious only in flagrant defiance 
of his own basic principles in psychology and logic. 

Professor Norton’s article upon ‘‘The Intellectual Element in Music’’ 
is an interesting and fruitful attempt to determine the logical aspects 
in the way of concepts and judgments in music. If the general ten- 
dency to identify the intellectual factor with judgment be valid, then 
the treatment of musical forms as modes of judgment ought not only 
to throw light upon music, but to give a fresh and unconventional 
way of approaching various problems regarding judgment. Professor 
Raub attempts to find pragmatism in Kantianism and Kantianism in 
pragmatism. His account of pragmatism is largely made up in the 
usual way, viz., by combining selections from Schiller’s humanism, 
James’s pragmatism and radical empiricism, and the Chicago school’s 
instrumental logic, and is perhaps as fair a picture of an indefinite 
tendency as any such miscellany can possibly be. As regards Kant, 
his chief stumbling-block is, of course, the a friort categories. He 
deals with these not by suggesting that they might be interpreted as 
an effort to classify the most important working hypotheses employed 
in the selective determination of objects, a friori only with reference 
to future efforts, but by indicating that some pragmatists accept the 
Spencerian theory that what is @ fosteriori for the race is a priori for 
the individual. Professor Lyman attempts to mediate between theol- 
ogy and the modern mind by use of pragmatic methods, indicating 
the need of interpreting the supernatural not as the trans-experiential, 
but as the ethical in experience, and suggesting the possibility, by 
transforming dogmatic into historic theology, of conserving to man’s 
use the great values worked out in the religious experience of the 
race. The essay is thoughtful, and free from both the sentimentalism 
and the arbitrary ‘ fideism’ which sometimes accompany a professedly 
pragmatic view of religion. 

Of the psychological essays, I have left myself no space to speak, 
and some are so technical that only an experimental psychologist is 
equipped to speak of them. One essay by Professor Pierce, on the 
Sub-conscious, and another by Professor Woodworth, on the condi- 
tions of a voluntary act, are, however, so clear and comprehensive 
that they can hardly fail to afford the points of departure for further 


discussion in their fields. 
Joun Dewey. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Person und Sache: System der philosophischen Weltanschauung. 
Erster Band: Ableitung und Grundlehre. Von L. WiLiiaM STERN, 
Leipzig, Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1906. — pp. xiv, 434. 


This work develops the metaphysical groundwork of what its author 
regards as the first systematic exposition of a new world-view. This 
view is called ‘critical personalism,’ in contrast with both ‘ naive 
personalism’ and ‘impersonalism.’ Naive personalism is an unsys- 
tematic world-theory, in which both persons and material things are 
recognized as real, and its universe of being is a confused intermixture 
of both. Naive personalism is dualistic: it separates God the person 
from the world his creation, separates the living from the lifeless, 
the identical and simple substrate of the soul from its phenomenal 
manifestations, etc. It depersonifies the person as a whole and per- 
sonifies an element which it calls the ‘soul.’ Its view of causality is 
exoteric, 7. ¢., all causality is ¢ranseunt or is a transaction between 
two causes external to one another. Impersonalism, the mechanical 
world-theory, asserts that nothing exists beyond aggregates of simple 
elements and combinations of simple occurrences. It reduces all 
qualitative differences to quantitative, all individual occurrences to 
mechanical law, eliminates teleology, and reduces all distinctions of 
value to mere illusion. Critical personalism, on the other hand, re- 
gards the real world as a hierarchy of teleologically active individuals 
which, by their immanent working, conserve and develop va/wes. 
Each individual member of the hierarchy at the same time has the 
intrinsic worth which belongs to it as an individual, and fulfils a func- 
tion as a member of a higher and more comprehensive individual. 
Between the lower limiting notion of mere matter or pure thing 
(Sache an sich) and the upper limiting notion of the absolute and 
perfect Person, every element of reality is at once person and thing, — 
person as self-active and intrinsically worthful individual with imma- 
nent tendency and power to realize ends, ‘hing as functional member 
in the complex of a higher person. For example, a molecule is a 
thing with reference to the compound of which it is a part, but a per- 
son with reference to the atoms which make it up; an atom is a thing 
with reference to all higher unities of the manifold, but a person with 
reference to matter-in-itself; a human individual is a self-active, in- 
trinsically worthful person, but is also a member of the more compre- 
hensive personality of a family ; a family, again, is thing with refer- 
ence to the personality of community, state or people, etc. A person 
is an existence of such character that, despite its multiplicity of parts, 
it forms a real, unique, and intrinsically worthful unity ; and, despite 
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the multiplicity of its partial functions, it exercises a unitary and 
teleological activity. 

The hierarchical system of personal realities is an immanently pro- 
gressive whole. There is no action or effectuation which is not teleo- 
logical. The only real cause is final cause. In telic causality the 
cause need not equal the effect. Hence the universe of persons de- 
velops unceasingly, and attains and conserves ever higher levels of 
self-realization. 

The foundation of this system, which is to be expanded into a doc- 
trine of values, of the world, of science, and of the symbolic forms of 
art and religion, is laid in the present volume in the two main divisions : 
I, The Deduction ; and II, The Fundamental Doctrines. In the first 
part we find a dogmatic and epistemological deduction respectively. 
The logical basis of this deduction is the formulation of the four dogmas 
of all Weltanschauungen. Necessary to an understanding of this and of 
all that follows is the attitude of ‘ psychophysical neutrality.’ Dr. Stern 
departs from the tradition of modern philosophy in denying the fun- 
damental position of the problem of mind and body as hitherto formu- 
lated, and in refusing to regard ‘ consciousness’ either as the episte- 
mological frius or as a necessary metaphysical attribute of persons. 
Throughout the work he maintains this psychophysical neutrality and 
insists that metaphysics must be ‘ metapsychophysical,’ 7. ¢., starting 
from the phenomenological indifference-point of physical and psychi- 
cal, it must pass to a viewpoint that transcends both physical and psy- 
chical in the ordinary sense. The ‘four dogmas’ just alluded to con- 
cern the reality respectively of ‘ position’ and ‘relation,’ which are 
both involved in any systematic thinking of the world. These are: 
(1) Positions must be thought synthetically ; (2) positions must be 
thought analytically ; (3) relations must be thought synthetically ; (4) 
relations must be thought analytically. The first asserts that the whole 
is prior to its parts ; the second asserts that elements alone exist ; the 
third asserts that all elements are connected by abstract relations or 
that relations take precedence over positions ; the fourth asserts that 
all relations depend on positions. Whereas naive personalism bases 
itself on (1) and (2), which are incompatible, and impersonalism on 
(2) and (3), which constitute an illegitimate union, critical personal- 
ism is based on the axiomatic character of (1) and (4). A deduc- 
tion of categories follows. The primary categories are substantiality, 
causality, and individuality. The first two issue in the third, which is 
fundamental. The objective criterion of individuality is the unity of 
immanent or esoteric occurrences (Geschehnisse). The objective 
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criterion of a person is self-conservation (Se/bsterhaltung), the sub- 
jective criterion is ego-consciousness. There is a psychophysical 
parallelism, but it is only phenomenological. Deeper and fundamen- 
tal is ‘ teleo-mechanical ’ parallelism, of which the formula is, that what 
from above, 7. ¢., from the standpoint of the whole, is personal, is 
from below, #. ¢., from the standpoint of the parts, material. 

Main division II consists of A, Doctrine of Being (Ontology) ; 
B, Doctrine of Effectuation or Wirken (Teleology); C, Doctrine of 
Connections (Teleomechanics). In the ontological part, the person 
is defined as a metapsychophysical unity of the manifold having two 
phases, latent (am sich) and actual (an und fir sich). These two 
phases interpenetrate. The latent person is constantly actualized and 
the actualized moment sinks back into the latent state of permanence, 
#. ¢., of ‘mechanization,’ thus making room for further actualization or 
progress. As object, the latent person is qualitatively unique, and 
limited in space and time. As object, the actualizing person becomes 
developed qualitatively in ‘organization,’ temporally in history, spa- 
tially in outer form. Consciousness is present only where a person has 
progressive tendencies, where it strives beyond its present state towards 
the new. Consciousness serves the striving towards progress. The 
essence of the person being individuality and immanent telic activity, 
the Ego is identical with neither ‘Ego consciousness’ nor ‘Soul.’ 
Behind the conscious ‘me’ lies the ‘I’ that becomes conscious 
(dewissende ‘ Ich’). Dr. Stern says that, whereas the spiritualistic 
notion of ‘Soul’ is that of a bare analytical identity, the personalistic 
notion of ‘Ego’ is that of a synthetic activity. Will is the active 
relation of the actual (person) to its phenomena of consciousness. The 
* psychic’ is deeper than consciousness and in this sense pan-psychism 
is justifiable. 

The ‘teleology’ forms the crux of the system. True teleology is 
that of universal immanent striving towards a goal. All working 
(wirken) has two phases, self-conservation and self-development 
(Selbstentfaltung). Dr. Stern’s doctrine here seems to be based prin- 
cipally on biological considerations. Inorganic conservation (¢. g., in 
physics) is linear ; organic conservation is ‘ radial,’ 7. ¢., every act of 
organic conservation is directed on all sides and towards the conserva- 
tion of the whole. In the species, conservation appears as heredity. 
Organic conservation is not mechanically explicable. Life is, in 
essence, a functional teleological synthesis. From this standpoint Dr. 
Stern develops the view that all laws are laws of conservation or redu- 
cible to such. 
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Self-development is the highest mark of persons. All being 
is in evolution. Quantitatively, evolution is a process of ‘exten- 
sive integration,’ a spatial growth ; of ‘vertical differentiation’ into 
hierarchical systems, ¢. g., types, organs, tissues, cells, etc.; of 
horizontal differentiation, with a multiplicity of individuals; of 
‘intensive integration’ or inner unification of individual, society, 
etc.; and finally of ‘relative cumulation,’ ¢. g., when in civil- 
ization mankind enhances its life by increasing mastery of fixed 
physical processes. Qualitatively, evolution is a series of metamor- 
phoses in which the qualitatively new is ever appearing. It has ‘ fixed 
order,’ ¢. g., in mental growth ; ‘ genetic parallelism, ¢. g., it holds 
true for human history as well as for organic evolution that the develop- 
ment of individual and of race are in part parallel ; rhythm of change 
from slow to rapid and vice versa. After a careful criticism of mechan- 
ical evolution (Spencer, etc.), Darwinism, and Lamarckism, Dr. 
Stern advances the view that evolution, as the universal process of self- 
realization by individuals, is a fundamental phenomenon. He finds 
that Hegel and Leibniz have given the most profound interpretations 
of the process, but steers a middle course between Hegel's excessive 
monism and Leibniz’s excessive pluralism. All evolution is develop- 
ment of persons. This involves inner tendency to the realization of 
capacity (An/age); but the environment is a factor, hence evolution 
is not a simple unfolding. There is constant struggle for progress. 
Persons are finite in duration and the self-development of a higher 
person means the constant production of new persons. Only the All- 
Person, God, is eternal and perfect. Dr. Stern closes this part of his 
work with a theory of the birth of species. Species arise from one 
another by sudden transitions. In support of this view, he cites De 
Vries’s theory of ‘ mutations.’ 

The final section, ‘ Teleomechanics,’ deduces the world of things 
and mechanism from the world of persons. Law and measure are 
based on the principle of likeness or equality ( Gleichheit). Likeness 
means that one thing can be substituted or serve for another. Hence 
the principle of likeness is a deduction from that of self-conserva- 


tion. Like parts will equally serve the whole. The limit of the prin-° 


ciple of likeness lies in the fact of the ‘threshold value’ of reaction. 
Every personal element has its own threshold of action, and every like- 
ness relates only to one stage in the hierarchy of persons. What from 
a higher stage is comparable is, when regarded for itself, person in itself 
and incomparable or unique. Quantity-exchange or theory of substi- 
tution-value, and mathematics is the science of the universal condi- 
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tions of exchangeability. But there are many systems of measure- 
ment, since each kind of being has its own threshold of reaction, ¢. g., 
the various types of animal organism as well. as human consciousness. 
Teleomechanics must, in its measurements, start from the zero point for 
each personal level, and a universal system of measurement is gained by 
reducing each autonomous system to the established physical system. 
Dr. Stern illustrates by application to psychophysics, bioenergetics, and 
a suggested doctrine of culture-measurement. For this investigation 
in teleomechanical measurement methods, he claims only a heuristic 
value. It is intended as a pioneer of new scientific disciplines. 

There is an interesting discussion of the reality of General Ideas, 
the ‘Ideas’ of Plato. Dr. Stern’s own principle is: Untversalia in 
rebus, quia res in personis. He says that, while Plato regards General 
Ideas as spaceless and timeless, and Hegel regards them as temporally 
determined, he regards them as both spatially and temporally deter- 
mined. He denies the universal validity of causal law in the mechan- 
ical sense. Causal laws express only partial uniformities. Events 
never repeat themselves. All real causality is individual. Besides 
law there is everywhere specification, the hic et nunc et tale. Causal 
law expresses the norm of self-conservation : ‘ Function as univer- 
sally as possible, but in the sense of conservation of the whole.’ 
Equally valid is the norm of self-development: ‘ Function in a novel 
fashion.’ The law of the conservation of energy expresses the self- 
conservation of the All-Person. Laws ‘ become’ or change, since evo- 
lution is universal. 

This work deserves careful consideration. It is carefully wrought 
out, even, I think, to the point of over-elaboration. It is a piece of 
systematic and able thinking, based on history and concrete experience, 
and confessedly most influenced by Aristotle and, after him, by Leib- 
niz, Kant, Hegel, and Fechner. The mode of statement is systematic 
and as clear as could be expected in a work that contains so many 
novel terms. I have found the discussion of evolution the most in- 
teresting part of the work, and I also think Dr. Stern’s analysis of the 
four fundamental dogmas worthy of examination. His ‘ Teleome- 
chanics’ is suggestive, although I do not think it establishes clearly the 
possibility of directly measuring even psychical states of individual men, 
much less of measuring culture-values ; and I think it more conducive 
to clear thinking to recognize that the measurement of anything in the 
strict mathematical sense of the term involves its reduction to spatial 
and quasi-physical terms. 

As to the system as a whole, there is not here space to discuss it, 
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but I will state what seem to me the most serious objections to which 
it is open. (1) The doctrine of ‘ psychophysical neutrality ’ shelves 
some fundamental problems, and hence involves the system in confu- 
sion and inconsistency. I agree that the relation of mind and body 
is not the fundamental problem of metaphysics; but, if conscious 
experience be not the epistemological frivs, what becomes of end, 
value, and personality taken as ultimate notions? If an inferior person 
be a functional part of a higher person, and that inferior person be 
unconscious, for whom does it have intrinsic value, and how can it be 
an end-in-itself? It has no value nor end for itself, since it is not con- 
scious. Surely value, end, teleological activity, and individuality are 
categories of conscious experience alone. (2) The deduction of con- 
sciousness is inconclusive. If atoms and molecules develop teleolog- 
ically without individual consciousness, why should consciousness ever 
be required to further self-realization? Consciousness is an accident 
in Dr. Stern’s system. The doctrine of neutrality is over-driven. 
(3) The resolution of all causality into the purely immanent type 
seems to me a verbal solution which really solves nothing. (4) For 
every person or center of final causation is a member of another person 
or center of final causation. Either the inferior person’s telic caus- 
ality is illusory or it is transeunt as well as immanent. Logically, in 
Dr. Stern’s system, everything is really accomplished by the All-Per- 
son. (5) Asa consequence of the above confusion, it is not at all 
clear how human values, moral, esthetic, and religious, can be con- 
served or justified in a system which obliterates, in definition at least, 
the fundamental distinction between moral and social (or spiritual) 
personalities and mere organisms, molecules, and atoms. It seems a 
simple way of vindicating the worth of the spiritual content of person- 
ality to advance the theory that nothing is real but persons ; but in 
truth this very theory eliminates a distinction that is fundamental to 
the personal life itself and eviscerates the latter of all spiritual con- 
tent. There is no difference in ethical import between a naturalism 
which denies the reality of persons and a superficial idealism which 
denies the fundamental distinction between conscious selves and un- 
conscious things. (6) Dr. Stern does violence to the historical 
meaning of established terms when he calls molecules and atoms 
‘persons.’ It is likewise a confusion to speak of a family, a state, or 
a people, as a real personality. These are societies of persons. I 
think that a careful consideration of the epistemological and ontolog- 
ical, as well as ethical implications of the social aspect of personality, 
might have led toa truer view. It is very important to emphasize the 
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hierarchial character of the system of reality as Dr. Stern has done. 
It is a much more adequate analogical expression of the nature of re- 
ality to say that it is a hierarchical social system than to say that it is a 
vast and indescribably complex person containing all other persons 
within himself. Besides the objections already mentioned, the latter 
notion lands one in the inextricable difficulty that, while all his con- 
tents or elements evolve or progress, the All-Person does not progress ; 
while all his parts are temporally finite, he is eternal. Moreover, in 
order to develop consistently the notion that reality is a hierarchical 
social system, it is not necessary to obliterate the distinction between 
persons and things, nor to conceive imperfect individuals as mere parts 


contained in the ‘ All.’’ 
J. A. Leicuton. 
Hopart COLLEGE, 


Idées ginérales de psychologie. Par G.-H. Luguet. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1906.—pp. vii, 295. 


In the preface to this well-written treatise, the author states that 
this book is intended to present to undergraduates Bergson’s psy- 
chological theory. Regarding the volume solely in the light of its 
aim, one must commend it without comment. The presentation is 
beautifully systematic and avoids all controversy. Every remark is 
made as an unqualified statement of fact. Whoever wishes to become 
familiar with Bergson’s views may best do so by beginning with this 
work. 

The main points number three: First, the development of a Berk- 
leyan doctrine of ‘mental states,’ and Malebranche’s theory of the 
double nature of every experience, and the bearings of this hypo- 
thesis upon the problems of objectivity and subjectivity; secondly, 
Bergson’s theory of the complex continuity of mental life ; and lastly, 
as an outgrowth of this continuity, the hypothesis of modern humanism 
in its extreme form, practical interest being a constant and universal 
determinant of all experiences, including scientific and philosophical 
reasoning. A fourth point, almost co-important with these, is Berg- 
son’s well-known rejection of the ordinary scientific concept of cau- 
sality as an implement for psychological interpretation. The expli- 
cative principle becomes that of ‘immanent finality.’ 

The closeness with which M. Luquet has knit together these various 
points makes a brief criticism very unsatisfactory. The following 
details, however, seem to be those which are not only vital to his 
theory but also most widely open to challenges. 

Malebranche’s dictum is accepted: ‘‘ It is one and the same thing 
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for the mind to experience pain and to know that it experiences it ’’ 
(p. 5). Whoever rejects this, may dispense at once with at least half 
of Bergson’s theory, inasmuch as its doctrine of continuity involves 
acceptance of the unbroken interpenetration of all phases of mental 
activity. Wherever there is sensation, there too are feeling, attention, 
effort, selection, perception, conception, and soon. No one phase is 
possible without all others ; hence to experience something and never 
to know of this experience is impossible. It is a pity that M. Luquet 
did not break his rule against controversy at this point by discussing 
the objection that this hypothesis involves an infinite regress at every 
moment of experience. For surely this difficulty in Malebranche’s 
doctrine is known to many undergraduates. 

The most interesting difficulties arise in the theory of continuity. 
The concept of continuity here given is extremely complex, involving 
temporal and causal continuity, and also the unbroken activity of all 
mental functions. The temporal continuity has two phases: First, 
every moment of consciousness sums up and contains all previous ones 
(p. 8); and secondly, there is no break within the conscious stream 
(p. 9). The functional continuity likewise shows two aspects: First, 
each function is temporally continuous ; and secondly, each depend 
upon the codperation and coexistence of all others. In describing 
these aspects, however, the author repeatedly goes beyond available 
facts and even beyond probabilities. For instance, he regards Janet’s 
discoveries concerning multiple personality in cases of hysterical 
anesthesia as evidence in favor of the general hypothesis that ‘‘no 
mental state can exist without converging toward some point toward 
which all other states converge’’ (p. 12). Every case of memory 
lapse, on Luquet’s theory, would have to be only ‘apparent.’ One 
might ask here what the difference is between appearance and reality 
in such an instance. Even more, no part of the cortex could be re- 
moved without either killing the individual or else transferring all the 
functions of the removed part to some other parts of the organism. 
How do facts square with this implication ? 

A curious conflict appears between the theory of structural con- 
tinuity and that of the noetic nature of every experience, when M. 
Luquet agrees with Leibniz in saying that a state of consciousness is 
infinitely complex (p. 13). How can this be so, without one’s being 
aware of that infinity in the moment itself? Has not M. Luquet con- 
fused the inner structure of a moment with the various bearings, 
causal and otherwise, of the moment? His distinction between the 
‘actually present’ and ‘the result or residue of past experiences’ (p. 
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20) does not touch the point, but rather admits unwittingly the im- 
possibility of Malebranche’s theory. 

The conventional description of perception is given, however (pp. 
21 ff.), without any apparent feeling that it is inconsistent with the 
previously and subsequently advocated hypothesis of continuity. We 
are told that ‘‘it is a basic error of mind to regard as immediate 
something that is the result of a large previous elaboration’’ (7d7d.). 
How previous elaboration prevents a quale from being immediately 
given is something the reviewer cannot grasp ; one might as well say 
that no experience is immediate, for even the most primitive sensa- 
tion has suffered much previous elaboration. Here, as elsewhere in 
the treatise, M. Luquet suffers through failure to distinguish inten- 
tional meaning from unintentional quales. He is unable to reconcile 
with his own doctrine of immediacy and continuity his other belief 
that the past in actually present in the ‘ specious present.’ 

Nowhere, however, do the imperfections of Bergson’s theory of con- 
tinuity show forth more clearly than in M. Luquet’s discussion of the 
nature of identity. There being no real identical occurrence of ¢ofa/ 
states of consciousness (p. 68), and the character of each phase ina 
total state depending upon that of the totality, it follows logically 
enough that ‘‘we never think twice absolutely the same thing’’ (p. 
72). ‘* We imagine that the intentional object of discourse is not the 
total content of consciousness but only one important part’’ (p. 71). 
It is needless to enlarge here upon the errors of introspection and de- 
scription that make such statements possible. In a work dedicated to 
undergraduates, there ought to be some adequate description of the 
nature of logical (intentional) identity, in order to save the learners 
from the slough of sophistical subjectivism into which the above mis- 
leading statements drive them. Were it not for the lack of clarity 
on this fundamental point, the sections on judgment (pp. 177-185) 
might have been admirable. But M. Luquet does not wish to avoid 
subjectivism, as most American humanists do. 

The most deeply rooted error in M. Luquet’s Bergsonism appears 
simultaneously in the theory of identity and in the theory of the prag- 
matic determination of consciousness. In the former instance, the 
error consists in the assumption that objects can be identically known 
only when the total empirical states in which they appear are identical. 
In this assumption lurks the general one that variation of one element 
in a complex necessarily alters all relations between all other elements 
in that complex. To uphold this view, it becomes imperative to deny 
that the ordinary logical object is also a psychical one (pp. 229 ff.), 
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and this denial in turn ends in calling identity and all developments 
thereof (¢. g., objectivity) out and out illusions. The nature of a 
mathematical problem differs with every change in the thinker’s feel- 
ings, sensations, motor reactions, etc. (#did.). Thus logic becomes 
a branch of psychology, strictly speaking. On the other hand, the 
adopted theory of continuity forces acceptance of the extremest breed 
of subjective humanism, inasmuch as desire (involving foresight) and 
individual adaptation are constant and universal determinants of all 
other mental functions (pp. 284 ff.). ‘‘ The existence and the charac- 
ter of the ideas and principles of reasoning may be explained by 
the nature of human needs’’ (747d.). With this the entire humanistic 
philosophy in its most acute phase is implied. 

The first mentioned phase of this error appears to be logically de- 
veloped out of the assumed introspective facts ; but this second phase 
flatly contradicts one of M. Luquet’s hypotheses, to wit, the one 
which asserts the complete mufua/ interpenetration and interdepend- 
ence of all mental functions. The fatal weakness of his theory of 
‘immanent finality’ lies in disregarding this supposed ‘act, out of 
which the theory itself has been evolved. If selection is not a distinct 
mental function, but only an abstract poetic name for a class of phe- 
nomena, then what sense is there in making it the determining force 
in mental life? If, on the other hand, selection is a distinct func- 
tion, then it must itself be determined by all other mental functions, 
if Bergson’s theory of continuity be accepted. And when M., Lu- 
quet says that ‘‘ distinguishing differences and perceiving similarities 
are a necessity of practice’’ (p. 287) and have been developed for 
this reason, the consistent reader would reply that practice itself is 
likewise made necessary by the fact that we do distinguish objects and 
do have different feelings toward different things. On the author’s 
own assumptions, practical interests cannot possibly be construed as the 
end (temporal or final) of mental life, but must be viewed as an in- 
tegral, dependent phase of life; not a determinant of the whole 
process, but merely a transformer within the process. 

The extreme interpretation of mental continuity is surely the source 
of M. Luquet’s difficulties. In a laudable desire to rid the under- 
graduate mind of all notions of ‘faculty psychology,’ the author has 
drawn the long bow to the breaking point ; but the crack is unfortu- 
nately heard clearly only in the field of logic. From the pedagogical 
standpoint, it is a pity that the author did not devote a chapter to the 
psychology of logical implication. Had he done so, either his book 
would have been written differently or else its readers would be en- 
abled to judge its merits and demerits more easily than they now can. 
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Bergson’s ‘closed curve’ theory of psychic causation is stated so 
briefly (p. 282) as to make it ambiguous if not unintelligible. M. 
Luquet has not borne in mind here that he means two wholly different 
things by continuity ; when he declares that in mental processes the 
effect of a given cause becomes, after certain intermediary steps, the 
cause of its own cause, M. Luquet seems to think that this amounts to 
a proof that ‘‘in mental states there are only differences in degree of 
development, notin kind’’ (did. ), and also that this precludes causal 
relations in the ordinary sense of determinate temporal relations. The 
implication is far from obvious. Everything here said of psychic 
causality would usually hold true of ordinary physical causality. 
M. Luquet has hardly been just either to Bergson or to the under- 
graduate reader. 

The clarity and orderliness of M. Luquet’s treatise make it admir- 
ably fitted for use as a basis of discussion and topic writing in ad- 
vanced courses in psychology and philosophy. The reader can scarcely 
ever misconstrue the author’s meaning, while the elaborate outline of 
the chapters and the form of presentation make the structure and 
trend of the whole theory exceedingly clear. The book is perhaps 
the best statement of humanistic psychology and modernized Berkeley- 


anism that has yet appeared. 


New York City. 


WaLter B. Pitkin. 
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Les principes des mathématiques: Avec un appendice sur la philosophie 
des mathématiques de Kant. Par Louis Coururat. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1905. — pp. viii, 311. 

In view of the keen interest in the logic of mathematics which has 
recently been aroused among English and American philosophers, this 
little volume should meet with a very appreciative reception. The first 
words of its preface disclaim all pretence to originality. Its object is sim- 
ply to bring together in convenient compass the essential part of what has 
been accomplished by the more important recent writers in this field. Es- 
pecial attention is given to the views of Mr. B. Russell, with which the 
author is in perfect sympathy. The central theme is the presentation of 
mathematics as a province of logic, —the demonstration, not only that the 
forms of mathematical proof can be brought into systematic relation with 
those of the syllogism, but that the fundamental conceptions of mathemat- 
ics are all implied in the postulates of formal logic. 

M. Couturat has executed his task in a manner which could hardly be 
improved. The mastery of expository style, which was revealed in his 
great work on Leibniz, is undiminished here. In six brief chapters a précis 
is given of symbolic logic, of the theory of number, order, the continuum, 
and magnitude, and of the foundations of geometry. Despite the neces- 
sary brevity, no pains are spared to make the whole account thoroughly 
intelligible to readers who are unpracticed in the use of symbolic formulas. 
Appeal is thus made to a large philosophical public, who might otherwise 
feel themselves excluded. 

On the other hand, very little effort is made to gain the sympathy of those 
who are prejudiced against symbolic logic ; and the few occasions which the 
author takes to impress its advantages are not well chosen. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he cites (p. 36), as a mode of reasoning unknown to the classical logic, 
and explicable only by means of symbolic logic, the following : ‘‘ If the neg- 
ative of a proposition implies the proposition itself, this latter is true," — a 
simple case of the reductio ad absurdum. It ought not to have been for- 
gotten that the advantages of algebraic symbolism consist wholly in its 
brevity and clearness, which are such as to enable one not only to draw 
deductive inferences with quasi-mechanical precision, but also (and more 
importantly) to detect the introduction of any unwarranted premise. Surely 
these are advantages of sufficient weight to justify its use, without claiming 
for it a radical extension of logical principles. 

Furthermore, M. Couturat (following Mr. Russell) needlessly compro- 
mises his cause by the admission that the two fundamental principles of 
deductive procedure (the so-called ‘ principle of deduction’ and ‘principle 
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of substitution *) ‘‘ mark the limits of symbolism "’ (p. 12). ‘‘ It is evidently 
necessary,’’ he says, ‘‘to define verbally the first symbols and the first 
formulas . . . [These two principles] cannot be expressed in symbols, just 
because they are the foundation of the use of symbols.’ As well say that 
they cannot be expressed in language, because they are the foundation of 
the logical use of words. Moreover, a definition of symbols in terms of 
undefined words adds nothing to their force. It simply imports into the 
symbols that very haziness of signification, which it is the proper function 
of symbols to disperse. They must be defined, — as M. Couturat elsewhere 
(p. 41) clearly shows, — by means of systems of postulates. The source of 
his misunderstanding is not far to seek. He has momentarily forgotten 
that logic is simply an analytical, not a constructive science. In develop- 
ing the system of logic, we must make actual employment of the whole of 
that system which we are about to describe; and no less than this is im- 
plied in the two principles above mentioned. But this shortcoming, if it 
be such, attaches not simply to symbolic logic, but to every other species 
of logic as well. It is not fair to call it a ‘‘ limit of symbolism."’ 

Of the philosophy which underlies this work, one may say without great 
injustice that it is essentially a seventeenth century rationalism ; and the 
critical reader who chances to have been carried away by more recent ten- 
dencies of thought may regard this aspect of the work as detracting from 
its value. This would probably be a mistake. The detailed researches 
which are here recorded are well worth appreciation in terms of any phi- 
losophy. It will not do to ignore them on the ground of a wholesale objec- 
tion to their fundamental conceptions. And the hypothesis of a ‘rational’ 
system of the deductive sciences is at least convenient as a temporary basis 
for the present investigation. 

As regards the criticism of Kant contained in the appendix, a less favor- 
able judgment must be given. The author's logical machinery is fatally 
inadequate to his task. In detail, the criticism is irreproachably correct ; 
but it leaves the fundamental issues where it found them. For, after all, 
the result of the whole argument is but to add another leading question to 
the Kantian Pro/egomena : How is pure logic possible? The reduction of 
formal logic to a system of independent postulates simply throws into relief 
the fact that these postulates, at least, ave synthetic propositions, which a 
Kant might well assume to be @ frior?, and into whose justification he 
would then certainly proceed to inquire. Perhaps, however, for this very 
reason, the essay should have an unusual interest for the appreciative stu- 
dent of Kant. THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Lineamenti di una logica come scienza del concetto puro. Memoria letta 
all’ Accademia Pontaniana dal socio BENEDETTo Croce. Napoli, 
1905. — pp. 140. 

This book is a criticism of traditional doctrines in the field of logical 
theory, some of which are modified and others rejected. It is written in 
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an independent spirit and in an excellent style, and deserves to be carefully 
studied by specialists in logic. 

The problem of logic is to inquire: In what consists so-called logical, 
intellectual, or rational thought? What is its nature and mode of opera- 
tion? But it is a speculative and not a psychological science. It is con- 
cerned, moreover, with the ‘form’ and not with the ‘ matter’ of thought. 
Propositions in medicine differ in matter from propositions in law ; but in 
form they are the same. Hence to say that logic deals only with the 
‘form’ of thought is the same as to say it deals with what is universal. 
But it does not imply, as is sometimes assumed, that ‘a logical affirmation 
may be formally true and materially false ; for, in the concrete, its form is 
inseparable from its matter.’ The logic that would separate form and 
matter, the author designates as ‘ formalistic,’ to distinguish it from the 
‘formal’ logic which he undertakes to expound, 

Distinctively logical thought presupposes nothing more than representa- 
tion ; in other words, representation constitutes the only antecedent condi- 
tion of thought in the logical sense of the term. Mere representation, 
therefore, in its immediateness, as not yet concept or ‘apperceived’ under 
any of the intellectual categories, is the datum of logic. In this respect, 
those are right who consider the ‘historical’ reality of a fact as a matter of 
indifference for logic ; and here is found, therefore, the partial truth of the 
assertion that thoughts may be logically true and materially false. That 
mere representation is the presupposition, and hence the point of departure 
for logical science, is in accord with the claim that language is this datum, 
provided language be understood in the broadest sense, not simply as ver- 
bal expression, but likewise as painting, sculpture, and music ; and also as 
not mere outward signs of any sort, but as ‘internal’ language as well ; 
and provided, furthermore, that language be not confounded with gram- 
mar. For language, in this broad sense, including every form of ‘ expres- 
sion,’ is identified by the author with representation (rappresentazione). 

The fundamental thesis of the book is that ‘‘ the concept is the first and 
only logical form.’’ Logic as a science, therefore, has for its subject-matter 
nothing but conception, or concepts. Indeed, it has not to do with all kinds 
of concepts even. Strictly speaking, it is the science only of ‘pure’ 
concepts, as distinguished from impure or pseudo-concepts. Pseudo-con- 
cepts are ‘‘ representations which are forced to function as concepts,’’ such 
as images of various kinds (the natural sciences operate chiefly with pseudo- 
concepts), but pure concepts are abstract thoughts, non-picturable universals, 
which, just because they are general and not individual, cannot, in any 
exact sense of the term, be represented or expressed by imagery. Indeed, 
it is an error to suppose that the pure concept requires an image at all, 
even as a mere symbol or vehicle. The mathematician who thinks the 
concept ‘three’ or the concept ‘triangle’, and the philosopher who thinks 
the concept ‘virtue’, are under no absolute necessity of having before the 
mind a hand with three fingers spread, a blackboard with a triangle chalked 

upon it, or Curtius leaping into the chasm, as the case may be. 
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The question whether judgment or concept is the logical frivs must be 
answered with reference to the various kinds of judgments. Aesthetic 
judgments do not fall within the sphere of logic at all; neither do com- 
mands and questions. The present investigation, therefore, must ignore 
these altogether. In the case of the union of a universal predicate with a 
singular subject, the concept (universal) is evidently presupposed. In fact, 
this judgment could be shown to be nothing else than the complete thought 
of the universal. If judgment as exhibited in definition be regarded as the 
primitive logical fact, we may observe that definition, understood, not in 
its conventional form as designation of genus and difference, but in its true 
thought character, is identical with conception. 

As the logical judgment is thus reduced to ‘‘ the concept itself in its con- 
creteness,’’ so the syllogism is represented as nothing else than the thought 
of a concept. When conceived in its true form, as it appears in the dia- 
lectic of thought, the whole of syllogism consists in discovering the middle 
term (venatio medii); ‘‘and the middle term, relation between two con- 
cepts, is nothing but the thought of a new concept.'’ What is judgment, 
if not the expression of universals and relations between universals, which 
relations are in turn also universals? And what is reasoning, if not the 
expression of these same mental constructions? Take, for example, the 
syllogism : Human beings are mortal ; children are human beings ; there- 
fore, children are mortal. In this ‘‘ there is no other logical content than 
the systematic construction of the concept ‘ mortal,’ which includes human 
beings, which in turn includes children."’ . 

The author's estimate of what he calls the ‘Aristotelian,’ ‘scholastic,’ 
* syllogistic,’ ‘ verbalistic,’ or ‘formalistic’ logic, is reflected in the follow- 
ing expressions: ‘‘It is to be hoped that the time is not distant when this 
logic will be placed in the museum of philosophical teratology. But at 
present it is still so much alive, and so perniciously alive, that we are com- 
pelled to examine the monster somewhat, in order to point out to the in- 
attentive its misshapen members that inclose its ‘anima sctocca’ (insipid 

soul) — like Dante’s Nembrotto."’ E. E. PowkEt. 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 


Spinoza. Par Lton BrunscuvicG. Deuxiéme édition, revue et aug- 

mentée. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1906. — pp. ii, 235. 

For those desiring a comparatively brief commentary on Spinoza's 
thought, it is doubtful whether any work can be found more helpful than 
this. It is clear in exposition, keen in analysis, and sympathetic in tone. 
The author is occupied rather with elucidating the philosopher's meaning 
and showing how the different parts of his system are interrelated, than 
with criticising the basic assumptions on which his theory rests or weighing 
the value of the outcome of his teaching ; but from an interpretation so 
thorough, and for the most part so illuminative, the reader can readily 
obtain the necessary help towards forming for himself a fair judgment of 
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the merits of Spinozism, and is put on his guard against the crude distor- 
tions and self-made difficulties by which so many writers have added to 
the obscurity of the philosophy they have undertaken to explain. 

M. Brunschvicg has correctly perceived that the root-idea of that phi- 
losophy is this, that at bottom rational thought and reality are one, and 
that the distinction between them is relative to the point of view. ‘‘We 
must not regard the synthesis as Spinoza has conceived it, as merely a pro- 
ceeding which the mind employs to reach the truth, as a means toward an 
end ; the synthesis is the truth itself, whose different moments constitute 
so many distinct truths. In a word, the Spinozistic synthesis is a concrete 
synthesis. It goes from being to being without ever permitting abstrac- 
tions or universals to be interpolated in the series of real beings.’ Hence 
his philosophy is a ‘‘ perfect unity *’: considered in its method, it is called 
logic ; considered in its first principle, it is called metaphysics ; considered 
in its end, it is called ethics. In this respect as in many others, Spinoza 
anticipates Hegel, and the failure to recognize in his system the coinci- 
dence of thought, taken Jer se, with reality has led to many misunder- 
standings on the part of critics who have surveyed his system from the 
standpoint of dualism. 

Holding fast to this essential unity on which Spinozism is built, M. 
Brunschvicg does not treat the ethical idealism of Part V of the Z¢hics as 
something inconsistent with the scientific analysis of the earlier parts, where 
the parallelism between the physical and the psychical is so vigorously 
maintained ; for this phenomenalism, as we may call it, is seen to bea 
stage in the development of thought, a necessary moment in the dialectic 
process of which ‘‘the third kind of knowledge,’’ the adequate and direct 
realization of reality itself, is the result. Of special interest is the exposi- 
tion of the Spinozistic conceptions of eternity and eternal life. The latter 
phrase is shown to mean, for Spinoza, neither the unlimited continuation 
of the empirical self-conscious existence, nor the mere indestructibility of 
a reason which is common to all individuals, but rather the independence 
of all time conditions of that ‘essence’ of each man which is constitutive 
of his particular soul and which is a real and permanent idea in the divine 
mind. Whether this doctrine is in itself a tenable one, and whether it is 
capable of being maintained in connection with other doctrines taught 
by Spinoza, are questions worthy of careful and thorough investigation ; 
but M. Brunschvicg at least does much toward making the conception 
intelligible. The final chapter in the book shows how excellent an illus- 
tration is furnished by Spinoza’s life and character of the practical effects 
of his metaphysical and ethical tenets. The whole work may be strongly 
recommended to such students of the great Jewish philosopher as are still 
unacquainted with it. 

E, RITCHIE. 
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Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. By Davip Hume. Reprinted 
with an Introduction by Bruce M'Ewen. Edinburgh & London, Wil- 
liam Blackwood and Sons, 1907. — pp. cviii, 191. 

This attractive volume, printed in excellently clear type, will serve a use- 
ful purpose in helping to call attention to what is doubtless the most serious 
and thorough-going examination of the arguments for ‘ Natural Religion’ 
that has ever been written in English. As is well known, these Dialogues, 
although written many years previously and frequently revised, were not 
published until 1779, three years after Hume's death. Whatever may have 
been Hume's motive in refusing to publish this work during his lifetime, 
**so much is certain,’’ to quote Dr. M'Ewen's words, ‘‘ that by retaining 
the book unpublished he had opportunity of bringing it to a higher pitch of 
perfection, and that, accordingly, its sentiments may safely be regarded as 
the mature expression of his religious and theological opinions in strict 
accordance with his empirical philosophy '"’ (p. x). 

Dr. M'Ewen's Introduction gives a clear and satisfactory analysis of 
the course of the argument as carried on by Demea, Cleanthes, and Philo, 
the representatives respectively of Orthodoxy, Deism, and Scepticism. The 
difficult problem has always been to determine from the Dia/ogues Hume's 
own standpoint. Dr. M'Ewen protests against the current identification 
of Hume with Philo, the sceptic, and lays considerable stress on the words 
of Pamphilus with which the work ends: ‘‘I confess that upon a serious 
review of the whole I cannot but think that Philo’s principles are more 
probable than Demea's ; but that those of Cleanthes approach still nearer 
to the truth.’’ Moreover, he points out that even Philo admits that the ex- 
istence of God is ‘‘ plainly ascertained by reason,’ and, though he speaks 
with some caution, he is inclined to hold that the Dia/ogues indicate some 
modification of Hume's earlier position, “some slackening of his extreme 
scepticism."’ The following passage, perhaps, goes farthest in ascribing a 
positive tendency to Hume's thought: ‘‘ Not concerned with dogmatising 
about the many and mysterious attributes of God or the incomprehensible 
decrees of his Providence, . . . religion is for Hume, in the first place, a 
simple faith and a present rule of conduct in the present life. It has acer- 
tain limited knowledge of God derived by reason working in the realm of 
experience. No doubts can take that much away ; but out beyond there 
always lies for Hume, when he goes deepest in his search for truth, the 
‘realm of faith and revelation. The last word of the Dia/ogwes is a cry for 
‘it, — the only refuge for human reason from its ignorance and imperfec- 
‘tions (p. cvii). 

With the exception of the first sentence quoted, this statement seems to 
me entirely unwarranted. Whatever Hume's personal faith and convic- 
tions may have been —and this we have almost no means of determining 
—the Dialogues show clearly that, when he went ‘‘ deepest in his search for 
truth,"’ he still was unable to find any rational and speculative grounds for 
the conclusions of ‘ Natural Religion.’ The conclusion which he expressed 
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so clearly at the end of the Natural History of Religion (1757) is unmis- 
takably the outcome of the argument of the Dialogues :—‘‘ The whole is 
a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery. Doubt, uncertainty, sus- 
pense of judgment, appear the only result of our most accurate scrutiny 
concerning this subject.'’ One cannot but feel that Dr. M’Ewen's dis- 
covery of something more than agnosticism in Hume rests to some extent 
on his failure to keep clearly distinct Hume’s supposed personal convic- 
tions and the doctrines for which he was able to discover rational grounds. 
Again, it should be recognized, I think, that many of the statements and 
admissions which Dr. M’Ewen quotes by no means follow from the argu- 
ment of the Dialogues, but are evidently introduced only with some dra- 
matic purpose. And it should be remembered that Philo’s strictures on 
dogmatic atheism are also perfectly consistent with Hume's scepticism, 
whose final word is ‘‘ doubt, uncertainty, suspense of judgment."’ 

An interesting fact bearing on Hume's influence on Kant which has not, 
I think, been much discussed, is mentioned in the Introduction. According 
to Dr. M’ Ewen, Kant had in his hands in 1780, before beginning to write 
the Critique of Pure Reason, a manuscript translation of the Dialogues, 
which was never published, by J. A. Hamann. That there is some his- 
torical connection between Hume's criticism of ‘ Natural Religion’ and 
Kant's famous critique of ‘ Rational Theology’ would seem to be well 
established. J. EC. 


Spinoza and Religion. By ELMER ELLSWORTH POWELL. Chicago, The 
Open Court Publishing Company ; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triib- 
ner, and Co., 1906. — pp. xiv, 344. 

The aim of this book is to prove that Spinoza was irreligious and his 
philosophy anti-religious. It is unfortunate that, in maintaining this thesis, 
the author did not avoid such aspersion on Spinoza’s character and such mis- 
representations of the facts of his life as indicate a lack of that spirit of im- 
partiality which is the prime requisite in all critical investigations. Nor 
does Dr. Powell appear to have studied the philosopher's writings with 
enough thoroughness to enable him to grasp the true significance of his 
teaching. It is, of course, most obviously true that the word ‘God’ did not 
for Spinoza possess the same content that it has for the average religious 
Christian, but it is equally certain that it embraced for him the highest con- 
ception that the mind of man can reach, the source of all activity, and the 
supreme object of human love. For Dr. Powell, however, there can be no 
religion which is not directed toward a ‘ personal’ power who can give his 
worshippers something in return. ‘‘ The truth is,"’ we are told, that religion 
seeks primarily, not ‘‘ reason and principle,’’ ‘‘ unity,’’ ‘‘the universal,"’ 
etc., assuch, but ‘help, protection, security, peace, fellowship, and other 
practical goods.’ Again, he says that in order to show that Spinoza had 
any interest in religion, ‘‘it would be necessary to point out in the pecu- 
liarities of his thinking a subjective preference for a world controlled by a 
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personal power."’ It is certainly true that this was not one of the ‘‘ peculiari- 
ties of his thinking,’’ and perhaps it was hardly worth while to write a book 
to demonstrate that Spinoza’s doctrine does not coincide with religion con- 
ceived in this way. E. RITCHIE. 


Outline of the Vedanta System of Philosophy according to Shankara. By 
PAUL DeusseNn. Translated by J. H. Woops and C. B. RUNKLE. New 
York, The Grafton Press, 1906. — pp. viii, 45. 

Professor Deussen of Kiel is well known as a student and expounder of 
Indian philosophy. The present brief sketch of Shankara’s doctrine was 
published in 1883 asa part of the author’s Das System des Vendanta. He 
has, however, revised and made some additions to the outline as it is here 
presented in an English translation. 

The work is arranged in forty-four numbered sections, each of which 
states briefly but clearly the doctrine with regard to some definite topic. 
The six chapters, each of which embraces from four to ten sections, have 
the following titles: I, Introduction ; II, Theology ; III, Cosmology ; IV, 


Psychology ; V, Migration of the Soul ; VI, Emancipation. 
J. B.C. 


Le sens de l'art, sa nature, son rile, sa valeur. By PAauL GAULTIER. 

Paris, Hachette & Co., 1907. — pp. xxxii, 269. 

Because of the long continued ascendency of France in the practice of 
the fine arts, one is accustomed to look instinctively to the French for 
expert criticism, if not for the profounder philosophy, of art. The writings 
of Frenchmen in this field, therefore, come to us with a certain bias in 
their favor, and in the present case the bias is justified. The volume of 
Gaultier undertakes within a small compass to analyze and define beauty 
and its relations to art, to describe the function of art in society, to deter- 
mine the relation of art to morality, and to formulate the principles of art 
criticism. An introduction to the book is written by the well-known 
philosopher Boutroux, and sixteen plates furnish illustrations of the mean- 
ing of the text. The plates are half-tone reproductions, made in the main 
from photographs of notable examples of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. They illustrate such ideas as the following: The beauty of art 
does not consist in the perfection of form (Canova's Perseus and Legros's 
Esop); the beauty of art is independent of the beauty of subject (works 
of Goya, Ligier-Richier, and Bosch, which have the ugly or monstrous 
for subjects); the evolution of expression in the history of sculpture ; the 
historical value of style is independent of the historical interest of the sub- 
ject ; style as the exponent of the personality of the artist ; style as the re- 
vealer of environment, epoch, race, etc. 

In the first division of the work, which is the only division that is prima- 
rily concerned with the psychology and philosophy of art, the main theses 
are that [beauty is esthetic emotion objectified, and that the form of its 
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objectification is art. The work of art is esthetic emotion crystallized or 
made incarnate by means of sounds, lines, or colors. The meaning of art 
is interpreted, therefore, from an entirely subjective point of view, and all 
metaphysical interpretations are rejected in favor of the psychological. 
Beauty is not an external factum, and art is, therefore, neither the imita- 
tion of nature (naturalism) nor the adumbration of a supersensible entity 
(transcendentalism). In the light of subjectivism or the psychology of 
zsthetic emotion, Gaultier explains the varying characteristics of art as 
practiced by different persons, ages, and nationalities. 
W. A. H. 


The following books also have been received: 

Structure and Growth of the Mind. By W. Mircue.i. London, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1907. — pp. Xxxv, 512. $2.60. 

Rudolf Eucken's Philosophy of Life. By W. R. Boyce Gipson. Lon- 
don, Adam & Charles Black, 1906. — pp. viii, 168. 

The Study of Nature and the Vision of God: With Other Essays in Philos- 
ophy. By GeorGE JOHN BLEweTT. Toronto, William Briggs, 1907. — 
pp. ix, 358. 

Studies in Humanism. By F. C. S. SCHILLER. London, Macmillan & 
Co., 1907. — xvii, 492. 

The Psychology of Religious Belief. By James Bissett Pratt. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1907. — xii, 327. 

Hypnotism, or Suggestion and Psychotherapy. By AvGust Foret. 
Translated from the fifth German edition by H. W. Armit. New 
York & London, Rebman Company, 1906. — pp. xii, 370. 7s. 6d. 

Siz Radical Thinkers; Bentham, J. S. Mill, Cobden, Carlyle, Mazzini, T. 
Hf. Green. By JouHnN MacCunn. London, Edward Arnold. Im- 
ported by Longmans, Green, & Co., 1907. — pp. 268. 

The Religious Conception of the World. By ARTHUR KENYON ROGERS, 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1907. — pp. 284. 

Some Problems of Existence. By NORMAN PEARSON. London, Edward 
Arnold. Imported by Longmans, Green, & Co., 1907. — pp. vii, 168. 
Philosophical Problems in the Light of Vital Organization. By EDMUND 
MONTGOMERY. New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1907. 

— pp. 462. 

The World Machine: The First Phase of the Cosmic Mechanism. By 
CARL SNYDER. New York, Bombay, and Calcutta, Longmans, Green, 
& Co., 1907. — pp. xvi, 488. 

Sex and Society: Studies in the Social Psychology of Sex. By WILL1AM 
I, THomas. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1907. — pp. 
vii, 325. $1.50. 
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Studies in German Romanticism. Part I: Repetition of a Word as a 
Means of Suspense in the Drama under the Influence of Romanticism. 
By MARTIN Scuttze. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1907. 
—pp. 58. 

The Psychological Review Monograph Supplements, Vol. VIII, No. 1. The 
Psychological Experiences connected with the Different Parts of Speech. 
By ELeanor H. Rowcanp. Baltimore, The Review Publishing Co., 
January, 1907. — pp. 42. 

Monism? Thoughts Suggested by Professor Haeckel’ s Book, ‘ The Riddle 
of the Universe.’ By S. Pu. Marcus. Translated by R. W. FELKIN. 
London, Rebman Limited, 1907. — pp. viii, 144. Is. 

The Divine Wisdom. By Joun Coutts. London, National Hygienic Co., 
Ltd., 1907. — viii, 384. 6s. 

Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie. Von W1LHELM WINDELBAND. 
Vierte, durchgesehene Auflage, Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1907. — viii, 
588. 

Arthur Schopenhauer: Seine wirklichen und vermeintlichen Krank- 
heiten, Von WILHELM EBSTEIN. Stuttgart, F. Enke, 1907. — pp. 39. 

La philosophie de M. Sully Prudhomme. Par Camitte Hémon. Paris, 
F. Alcan, 1907. — pp. xix, 464. 7 fr. 50. 

Le probleme de la conscience. Par D. DraGuicesco. Paris, F. Alcan, 
1907. — pp. ix, 244. 3 fr. 75. 

La raison pure et les antinomies : Essai critique sur la philosophic kantienne. 
Par F. Evecuin. Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. — pp. iv, 316. 5 fr. 

Essai critique et théorique sur [association en psychologie. Par 
SoLuieR. Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. —pp. vii, 188. 2 fr. 50. 

De la croyance en Dieu. Par Ciropius Prat. Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. — 
pp. vii, 286. 3 fr. 50. 

La vita e¢ il pensiero di Roberto Ardigd. Per GIOVANNI MARCHESINI. 
Milano, Ulrico Hoepli, 1907. — pp. xii, 388. L. 5.50. 
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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


[ABBREVIATIONS.—Am. J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci, Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mbt. = Revue de 
Mitaphysique; Rev. Néo-Sc.= Revue Néo-Scolastique ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philos- 
ophique; Rev. de Ph. = Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista di Filosofiae 
Scienze Afni; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschafiliche Philos. 
ophic; 2. f. Ph. t. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift far Philosophie und philosophische Kritik ; 
Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift far Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, I. Abtl.: 
Zeitschrift fir Psychologie, — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Uber die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung. Max 
FRISCHEISEN-KOHLER, Ar. f. sys. Ph., XII, 2, pp. 225-266; 4, pp. 
450-483. 

I. These articles are devoted to a critical examination, from the logical 
point of view, of Rickert’s Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffs- 
bildung (1902), which, owing to its clearness and systematic character, holds 
a central place in recent discussions of the relations of the methods of history 
and of natural science. Rickert’s starting-point, unlike that of other writers 
in this field, is not the psychological basis of the mental sciences, nor the 
difference in the subject-matter of the various branches of science, but the 
difference in their aims. History, as the science of the actual ( Wirkilich- 
keitswissenschaft), employs an entirely different method of forming con- 
cepts (Begriffsbildung) from that of the natural sciences (sciences of law) as 
set forth in the traditional logical doctrine of the concept. To overcome 
the immeasurable multiplicity of its data, natural science resorts to abstract, 
universal concepts and laws ; in so doing, however, it loses its hold on 
concrete reality, whereas the concepts of history have always, according to 
Rickert, a concrete and individual content. But the validity of Rickert's 
account of the natural science concept is open to question. Scientific ab- 
straction is not a generalization or simplification for its own sake, but an 
isolation or analysis of certain elements, without ignoring the rest. And 
while scientific laws are universal, embracing what is common to a whole 
class of objects, their necessity and validity can by no means be deduced 
from this fact. The modern view that the connection of cause and effect 
is constitutive for the whole of nature, and the laws to which this view has 
led, carry us far beyond the ‘reference to the universal’ which Rickert so 
strongly emphasizes. The ideal of a ‘/etzte Naturwissenschaft’ asa sort 
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of pure mechanics, deducing all laws from a single highest law and all 
‘things’ from qualitatively and quantitatively simple and uniform elements, 
is not a satisfactory formulation of present scientific tendencies, nor is it 
implied in Rickert’s premises. It does not apply to psychology, which 
constitutes a second ‘ultimate natural science’; but if two, why not more? 
Rickert criticises as rationalistic the view that scientific concepts are more 
than abstractions ; but his own ideal here suggests Spinozistic rationalism. 
In science the discovery of the actual structure of things is itself an end, 
not merely a means to abstract theoretical constructions ; science aims not 
so much to overcome as to understand the manifold of empirical reality. 
The atoms of chemistry are not mere fictions, like mathematical points, in- 
capable of being given in experience, but may be interpreted as the smallest 
particles of matter which science can reach, and hence as no less knowable 
in principle than stars or planets. And however abstract pure mechanics 
may become, it loses all extra-mathematical interest as soon as its relation 
to the actual world of experience is lost. Of course no part of reality can 
be exhaustively described in words and concepts ; but this is as true in the 
historical as in the natural sciences. If the procedure of natural science is 
analysis and not mere abstraction, there is no evident reason why it cannot 
by synthesis return and deal with reality. By combining several concepts, 
even though each is by itself poorer than the given reality, we may approxi- 
mate indefinitely to the concretely real. And the part that cannot be 
deduced, the connection of the various concepts, is precisely what we have 
before us as actually given. In astronomy we gain a knowledge of the 
laws that govern individual things, and are enabled to predict their move- 
ments. Nor is the case of astronomy exceptional ; other sciences approxi- 
mate in varying degrees to this predictive knowledge of individual phe- 
nomena. Every science of the real has its irrational given data ; but this 
fact does not constitute a limitation of the natural-science method ; in 
theory, at any rate, the science of the future will be able to determine from 
the state of the actual world at some one time all its past and future states. 
We cannot agree with Rickert, then, that empirical reality tself sets im- 
passable limits to the natural-science Begriffsbildung. 

II. In the second part of his book, Rickert treats of the formation of his- 
torical concepts, understanding by history all those disciplines which seek, 
not to set up universal concepts, but to deal with reality itself. The 
problem of history is to form concepts with an individual content. It does 
not, like natural science, resolve all perceptual elements into abstract con- 
cepts and laws, but must constantly appeal to the reader's imagination. 
For logic, however, according to Rickert, this perceptual side of the histor- 
ical concept is of minor concern. But is not the perceptual side highly 
important in any sketch of a human character? And if so, can logic afford 
to neglectit? Again, even granting the correctness of Rickert’s account of 
the natural-science method, need everything that is not natural science 
belong to history? In making relation to a value the principle of indi- 
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viduation, and hence of the formation of historical concepts, Rickert 
neglects those cases, ¢. g., organisms, in which the individuality depends 
primarily on the form of the object, independently of any valuing subject. 
His formal, absolute values have the twofold function of determining 
which individuals or objects require historical treatment, and of selecting 
those characteristics of the chosen object which are essential to its indi- 
viduality. But, in the first place, historical description must include other 
elements than those essential to the individuality of the object ; it may 
even include most of the elements common to all objects of the same class, 
provided the scientific description of that class cannot be presupposed as 
familiar. If the fundamental structure and relations of a given object or 
person are to be described, elements must be taken into account which 
have no connection with absolute values. Secondly, even in determining 
which elements are important to the individuality of the object, value- 
relations play a very subordinate part. In the name of the object are 
implied those characteristics which it shares with others of its class; and 
by indicating further those characteristics wherein it differs from the 
normal type of the species, the historian may characterize its individuality 
as completely as his purpose requires. Where a series of objects is to be 
described, their unity may consist in their relation to an idea ; this relation 
to an idea is not, however, like Rickert’s value-relation, dependent on sub- 
jective feelings. If wecall the ideaa guiding historical concept (Aistorischer 
Prinzipalbegriff), the description consists in enriching the content of a 
general concept, ¢. g., man, by those characteristics which belong also to 
this more specific concept, ¢. g., African explorers, Permanent and objec- 
tive culture-systems, such as religion, art, science, etc., are especially 
suited to serve as guiding historical concepts ; but the purposes or ‘ values’ 
involved in them are definite and concrete, not formal, and are found in 
the subject-matter of history itself, not read into it by the historian. In 
the physical world we find similar objective guiding concepts in the form 
of regressive causal series. For Rickert the historian’s procedure is teleo- 
logical ; but, according to his critic, values in Rickert’s sense are irrelevant. 
Thirdly, even in determining which individuals require historical treatment, 
the historian depends not on value-relations, but on objective culture- 
systems. His initial choice of a particular subject-matter is influenced, 
like that of the scientist in general, by personal (subjective) considerations ; 
but after his choice is once made, he must describe his subject-matter, its 
development, its causes, and its relations to the culture-system to which it 
belongs, all in accordance with the perfectly objective principles of histor- 
ical method. The historical connection or whole does not depend on 
ideal relations to absolute values, but is given by the inexhaustibly rich 
historical process itself, in the concrete connections of the different culture- 


systems. 
F. D. MITCHELL. 
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Kant und die gegenwirtige Aufgabe der Logik. Fritz Mepicus. Kant- 

Studien, XII, 1, pp. 50-74. 

Kant, regarding logic as a purely formal science, saw no change 
therein since Aristotle, and had no conception of the problems which it ad- 
vances to-day. His Critique of Pure Reason is based on the proposition 
that the principles of formal logic are self-evident and form the basis of 
epistemological research. So he deduces his categories and arrives at his 
doctrine of the Ding-an-sich with its necessary dualism of consciousness 
and reality. With Fichte and Hegel,’ both formal logic and the Ding-an- 
sich disappear, and we have instead dialectical development. Then the 
relation of the categories to one another, to the principles of Aristotelian 
logic, to Space and Time, to the dialectical problems of Kant, in short, to 
the whole theoretical philosophy, appears at once as one immense problem 
demanding an architectonic solution. This Hegel's Logic claims to be, as 
it broadens the sphere of reason and advances by dialectic to an all-compre- 
hensive system. Knowledge can never be complete; we proceed neces- 
sarily onward according to an endless process of development. Hegel's 
principal doctrine is the self-destruction of the finite categories and their 
passage into their opposite. This we grant but only within limitations. 
Hegel’s method does not satisfy us completely to-day. Where do we now 
stand? Truth is not found in the object, but in its meaning for consciousness. 
This is the first principle of logic, the meaning of the principle of identity, 
and upon it our philosophy is built. Belief in the truth is belief in the freedom 
of the theoretical ‘I.’ With this we judge finally every issue. With the 
positing of a ‘Non-I' comes the principle of contradiction, and then by 
abstraction from teleology, we reach the third principle, that of excluded 
middle. The great problem left to us is to find a principle upon which to 
establish the Ego in its relation to the finite, and this we do find in the 
synthetical unity of consciousness. Our conception of the problem of the 
categories, accordingly, is not entirely different from that of Kant, although 
not identical with his. But his philosophy must ‘ die the death of the just,’ 
when we realize that the problem of logic to-day is to explain the system 
of necessary thought forms by the idea of knowing. 

MARGARET K. STRONG. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Uber Gefithisempfindungen. C. Stumpr. Z. f. Psych., XLIV, 1 and 

2, 1-49. 

The sensory feelings (sinnliche Gefiihle) here under investigation com- 
prise physical pain, physical pleasure, and the pleasantness and unpleas- 
antness attaching to sensations from the higher senses. These sensory 
feelings may be regarded as attributes or aspects of sensation, as constitu- 
tive of a distinct order of elements, or as veritable sensations distinguishable 
by minor peculiarities only from other classes of sensations, The first 
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position is manifestly untenable. An attribute which itself possesses attri- 
butes, and which may fall below the limen while the sensation to which it 
attaches remains supraliminal, isa dubious concept. As to the two remain- 
ing positions, the burden of proof must rest, according to the law of parsi- 
mony, with the former. Three considerations may be urged in its favor: (1) 
the relationship existing between sensory feeling and emotion; (2) the sub- 
jectivity of feeling as over against sensation; (3) the lack of spatial 
localization or extensity in feeling. None ‘of these criteria proves valid; 
hence the view that sensory feelings represent a special class of sensations 
may be adopted. Of these sensory feelings, or affective sensations as 
they will henceforth be termed, cutaneous pain has been the first to yield 
to experimental investigation. Through the efforts of Goldscheider and 
von Frey, the isolation of pain and the demonstration of its purely sensational 
character have been effected. In the description of pain as a sensation 
quality, its attributes are exhausted. Pain is intrinsically painful, and all 
apparent deviations from this rule are cases of mixed pleasure and pain 
sensations, of dubious borderline phenomena,— ¢. g., the painless prick,— 
or of predominating higher states (Afzkte). A dichotomy similar to that 
of the temperature sense occurs in the sense of feeling. Over against the 
sensations of pain stand the sensations of pleasure. These sensations of 
pleasure and of pain may leave behind them memory images, as is made 
evident by the occurrence of hallucinations. Lack of ease of reproduction, 
while in itself prejudicial to the purely sensational character of feeling, is 
less to be urged against these peripherally conditioned affective sensations 
(pleasure and pain) than against certain others centrally conditioned and 
grouped under the term ‘affective tone." This so-called ‘ affective tone’ 
(pleasant or unpleasant) of the special sensations represents the second 
great class of affective sensations. While constituting an addendum to the 
sensation proper, it is an addendum which is in itself merely sensational, a 
centrally conditioned Mitempfindung, as it were. The difficulties in the 
way of dissociated reproduction are hardly more considerable here than 
in the case of certain fusions in the sphere of taste, smell, etc. Unmo- 
tived reproduction is of course out of the question, but isolated representa- 
tion is not impossible. The visual representation of a musical sequence 
is sufficiently independent of all acoustic imagery to give rise to the appro- 
priate tonal feeling. The feeling transference here involved is obviously 
a case of abbreviated reproduction or association, hence a further point in 
favor of the sensational character of affective tone. The postulate of the 
dissimilarity of the affective quality attaching to different tones and colors 
contributes to the elucidation of the difficulties in the way of reproduction 
from a merely verbal clue. Finally, the peculiarities of reproduction are 
indicative less of the heterogeneous character of the affective elements, 
than of a special physiological condition at the centre. Hence no objec- 
tion against the classification of all modes of sensory feeling as veritable 
sensations (Sinnesempfindungen) obtains. The advantages accruing from 
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the reception of feeling elements into the already exploited sphere of sen- 
sation are manifest. The-accumulated observations on the behavior of 
sensations and memory images become at once available in solution of the 
problems of analgesia, indifferent sensations, shifting of feeling values, ir- 
regularities in correlation of sensation-quality and affective tone, individual 
and raciai peculiarities, and genetic questions. 

Murray. 


The Psychology of Organic Movement. 1. M. BentLey. Am. J. Ps., XVII, 

3, PP- 293-305- 

In any inquiry into the significance of the relation between mind and 
movement, various psychological problems are involved. Correspond- 
ing to differences in judgment regarding the origin and nature of the move- 
ments, general motor interpretations of various kinds have arisen. Two 
types of motor theory are noticeable : (1) those referring the character of 
the total consciousness to the interplay of motor mechanism, ¢. g., Ribot, 
and the central psychophysical theories ; (2) those regarding the total con- 
sciousness as a primary factor in the motor adjustments of the organism. 
Among the many activity psychologies, the peculiarity of this one is its 
‘ biologization ' of consciousness. We meet again in ‘reactionism ' the use 
of organic movement, which was prominent in Bain and Ribot, not as 
specific content, but only as function. Another recent motor theory is that 
of Judd. This theory minimizes the part that kinesthetic sensations and 
images play in consciousness, and exalts the organizing function of a cen- 
trally situated ‘motor’ region. Whether interpreted as a general theory of 
conscious synthesis or as a special theory of space perception, this makes 
the réle of organic movement less fundamental to consciousness than in 
Ribot and Miinsterberg. For functional psychology the motor problem 
has peculiar interest. The reactionist brings in his doctrine of attention, 
and this becomes the cardinal activity that constitutes both ‘ stimulus’ and 
‘response’; but, in spite of the statements of Dewey and others, this is 
unintelligible to the writer. He closes by stating that no single ‘motor 
problem’ presses now for solution, but a variety of problems calling for 
discrimination of facts and theories. 

MARGARET K. STRONG. 


Des éléments affectifs dela conception. C. Bos. Rev. Ph., XXXI, 11, 

pp. 467-481. 

Consciousness presents two aspects, the representative and the affective. 
This article aims to explain by this dualism the controversy between the 
realists and the nominalists, and to show that their contradictory affirma- 
tions are due to the fact that mental processes occur differently in different 
individuals according to their temperament. The nominalist knows an 
object according to the intellectual or scientific mode, the realist according 
to the affective mode. Among the Greeks the opposition of nominalism 
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and realism find its expression in Protagoras, Antisthenes, and the Sophists, 
on the one hand, and in Plato and Plotinus, on the other, —in one case, 
in men of the cold, intellectual type, in the other, in men of a more 
emotional type. Nominalism, moreover, flourished in England among 
a people proverbially unemotional. A conciliation of these theories is 
found in the conceptualism of Abelard. To investigate affective images is 
highly difficult on account of their indefinite origin, their vague, inde- 
terminate nature, and the conditions under which the experiments must be 
made. Affective images, in mental life, act as a cement or an inter-rep- 
resentative fluid. An analogous phenomenon is seen in colored audition. 
Memory, like perception, may end in a transposition which sometimes 
leads us to a new image ; the affective equivalents of the first visual images 
often are effaced yet survive translated into affective images. The affective 
element is not a concomitant but a constituting factor in the formation of 
the concept. The concept obtained by the affective mode of knowledge 
will be qualitatively different from the concept obtained by the pure, intel- 
lectual process, The consequence of this view is the opening up of a vast 
field for metaphysical speculation in regard to the nature of being. Inter- 
pretation according to the affective mode may some day cast a new light 
on systems of philosophy as yet imperfectly understood and unjustly 
depreciated. 


FRANK B, CRANDALL. 
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Zum Verstindnis von Spinozas Ethik. W.™M. FRANKL. A, f. G. Ph., 

XIX, 2, pp. 218-224. 

The object of this article is to direct attention to two antithetical elements 
in what the author calls the ‘‘ natural history "’ of Spinoza’s system. These 
two elements are Spinoza's ‘‘reality-sense’’ (Wirklichkeitssinn) and his 
pan-intellectualism. The former is seen in his attempt to explain nature by 
means of itself (naturalism), in his descriptive rather than normative treat- 
ment of ethics, in his concretism, and in his view of the divergence between 
thought and reality (between the epistemologically simple and the existenti- 
ally simple, —a thing that is an unit for being may be a manifold for the 
understanding). Alongside of this conception of the divergence between 
thought and reality, we find in Spinozistic pan-intellectualism the antithet- 
ical view of the complete correspondence between thought and being. 

W. A. H. 


Kant's Antinomien und Zenons Beweise gegen die Bewegung. R. SALIN- 

Ger. A. f. G. Ph., XIX, 1, pp. 99-122. 

Of the four antinomies which Kant develops in connection with his quadri- 
partite classification of the categories, Salinger omits from consideration 
here the antimony of causality and freedom, and the antimony of the world- 
creator, 7. ¢., the antinomies of relation and modality. Only the first two 
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(methodological) antinomies are in point for S.’s discussion. The funda- 
mental error in Kant’s argumentation lies in the confusion between two 
totally distinct conceptions of the infinite, viz., the potentially endless or 
infinite sine fine finitum and the actually infinite or transfinite. The former 
refers to the limitless possibility of endless progression or division, the latter 
to the fiction of a complete infinity. In basing his thesis on the latter 
(transfinite) and his antithesis on the former (endlessly divisible infinite) 
conception, Kant commits the fallacy of guaternio terminorum. In 
considering the Zenonic proofs for the illusion of motion and plurality, S. 
excludes the first proof (the ‘Stadium') as palpably sophistic. The other 
three proofs, viz., ‘ Achilles,’ the ‘ Dichotomy,’ and the ‘ Flying Arrow,’ 
he reviews in detail, and cites the classical criticisms of ancient and modern 
historians of philosophy — Aristotle, Bayle, Leibniz, Hamilton, Renouvier, 
Tannery, ¢¢ a/. The basic problem in the antinomies of Kant and in the 
proofs of Zeno is the problem of thecontinuum. Continuity quite as much 
as endlessness is a notion of possibility, not of actuality. Continuity and in- 
finity are both postulates of conceptual thought, not facts of empirical 
thought. Consciousness can represent to itself successively distinct mag- 
nitudes, but not strictly a flowing continuum of magnitudes. It is in this 


limitation of thought that S. sees the heart of the Zenonic difficulty. 
W. A. H. 


Philolaus. W.®. Newsouip. A. f. G. Ph., XIX, 2, pp. 176-217. 

N. is concerned here mainly with the interpretation of two passages in 
the Philolaic fragments, which Boeckh and his successors have left unin- 
telligible. The first refers to the function of number as ‘embodying’ 
and ‘splitting’ ratios and the meaning of the gnomon ; the second is 
concerned with the principles of sepaivovra and drepa. The writer ex- 
plains that the use of number supplants the old gnomon in making 
things ‘‘knowable to perception and comparable one with another in the 
manner of the gnomon,"’ 7. ¢., in order to compute various areas or 
quanta represented by areas, it is no longer necessary to employ the 
gnomon in their reduction to parallelograms having a common side. For 
by the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of numbers, 
areas may be measured directly and the relations between numbers be 
made to faithfully represent the relations between figures. The arithmetical 
method of computing the quantitative attributes of figures and areas suc- 
ceeds the cumbersome geometrical or gnomon method. In the matter of 
embodying and splitting ratios, N. conjectures that some such word as 
ovvarrev be read instead of Boeckh’s emendation cwuardv. He takes 
to mean here ‘factoring.’ He would therefore make the passage mean 
** compounding and factoring ratios,"’ 7. ¢., number not only makes guanta 
directly comparable one with another, but is the instrument whereby 
‘ratios’ may be multiplied and factored. N. thinks that épya may have 
the common early meaning of ‘ cultivated fields,’ and dreipa and repaivovra 
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would then refer to indeterminate and determinate patches or field-shapes. 
This conception of determinants as similar plane figures would explain the 
reference to pya. N. further explains the early Pythagorean application of 
geometrical figures to the problems of astronomy and its survival in as- 
trology, while the later arithmetical use of degrees, minutes, and seconds 
rendered the earlier method obsolete. Analogous to the way in which 
arithmetic superseded geometry amongst the Pythagoreans, is Descartes’s 
translation of many mathematical truths into algebraic terms, that were 
earlier expressed geometrically. Philolaus had probably inherited from the 
earlier Pythagoreans the geometrical method of analyzing the universe into 
a limited number of similar figures, but this method broke down in appli- 
cation to the drepa, the residuum of the recpaivovra, and to such abstractions 
as temperance, justice, etc., which had to be brought into the Harmonia, 
and to these the numerical interpretation was applied by identifying them 
with certain numbers to which they had resemblance. 
W. A. H. 


Mechanismus und Teleologie in der Philosophie Lotzes. K. WEIDEL. 
A. f. G. Ph., XIX, 1, pp. 1-98. 


The first part of this article contains a formulation of the views of Lotze 
regarding mechanism and teleology, and is followed by a second part in 
which W. subjects these views to a criticalexamination. The outline of 
the discussion is as follows: I. Exfosition: (1) the nature of mechanism ; 
(2) the sphere to which mechanism is applicable ; (3) the mechanical world- 
view ; (4) the teleological world-view ; (5) the freedom of the will. II. 
Criticism : (1) mechanism ; (2) phenomena of life ; (3) teleology. After 
stating the theories of Lotze under the above-mentioned rubrics, W. ex- 
amines the scope and significance of the principle of mechanism. On the 
foundation of the most throughgoing application of the principle of me- 
chanism to the physical world, Lotze erects the superstructure of a teleo- 
logical-religious metaphysics. Within the physical world, including biolog- 
ical phenomena, every event is necessarily conditioned by the causal in- 
teraction of physical forces. In causality and identity, on the one hand, 
and classification and specification, on the other hand, we have formal 
principles of absolute validity. By means of these we comprehend the 
world, for comprehension is the reference of a phenomenon to its causes 
and to its position in a complex, in which it has a definite place. In the 
world there is nothing causeless, sui generis, accidental, unrelated. But 
in the philosophy of Lotze, physical and psychical phenomena form two 
causally isolated worlds, in the former of which every event is referable 
only to physical causes, and in the latter every event is referable only to 
psychical causes. The consequence of the view would be a parallelism 
between the physical and psychical, which is due to the fact that Lotze 
took over from the old psychology the doctrine of the substantiality of the 
soul, instead of regarding the soul as consisting merely in psychical proc- 
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esses. He expresses here a view which in biology he had vehemently 
combated (vitalism or life-substance). Further, he is forced by this view to 
deny the doctrine of the conservation of energy. Fora molecular motion 
in the brain can set up only another physical motion ; when an equivalent 
arises in a world not causally related with the physical, viz., in the world of 
psychical events, the physical energy simply vanishes without trace with- 
in the physical world. The causal series at this point is broken. The 
converse of this would be true of a conative process. So, too, in regard 
to the freedom of the will, Lotze, while admitting that determinism cannot 
be scientifically disproved, concedes that freedom is a matter of faith, to 
which, however, we are forced by the consciousness of choice and the judg- 
ment of merit and guilt, and herein he further denies the universality of 
the causal nexus in the psychical series. W. points out that every act of 
the will is determined by the antecedent causal series within the character, 
and explains in detail the illusion of the freedom of choice. According to 
Lotze three presuppositions are necessary in order to make the mechanical 
explanation of the world intelligible: (1) The existence of a worid of 
concrete, definitely differentiated reals; (2) the existence of definite, 
universal laws,as eternally valid formulz for the interaction of these concrete 
reals ; (3) the existence of an exactly determinate order and position of 
these reals at every point in the past, also at the arbitrarily fancied begin- 
ning point in the cosmic development. These presuppositions of a mechan- 
ical explanation of the world’s development involve the acceptance of 
teleological world-bases. Lotze’s further speculations, by which he seeks 
to establish a monism, move in a sphere outside the limits of experience 
and therefore outside the limits of the scientifically demonstrable. His at- 
tempt is shipwrecked on the logical irreconcilability of the infinite many 
and the absolute one, atomism and pantheism, and his monistic standpoint 
sheers over into dualism. His conception of a world-plan is a piece of 
anthropomorphism. His metaphysical speculation is an external, unten- 
able union of mechanical physical fatalism with teleological ideas, but not 
a reconciliation. Such a reconciliation is discoverable only in an idealistic 


interpretation of the physical world. 
W. A. H. 


The Conception of the Unknown in English Philosophy. T.M. Forsytu. 

Mind, No. 61, pp. 101-117. 

English philosophy has persistently insisted that experience is the true 
basis for philosophical thought. Concomitant with this emphasis, there has 
been a conception of an unknown sphere beyond the limits of experience. 
As the various theories have refined upon the essential nature of experience 
(the known), a corresponding advance in the conception of the unknown 
beyond the limits of experience has inevitably taken place. The present 
paper is an attempt to follow the latter development, and to indicate its 
connection with the former. The view of experience that forms the basis 
of the empirical school is that of a set of discrete data ; knowledge arises 
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from the contact between mind and matter, each of which exists independ- 
ently of and prior to experience. The logical outcome of such a concep- 
tion of experience is absolute skepticism with reference to the ultimate 
validity of knowledge, since the realm of the knowable is restricted to ideas 
alone. In reaction against this Lockean development, the ‘common sense’ 
philosophy of Reid and Hamilton rehabilitates the objectivity of knowledge, 
but at the expense of reasserting the antithesis of mind and matter as fac- i} 
tors in its production. This dualism the Scottish philosophers never tran- ) 
scend, though they are not entirely consistent with themselves. Again we 
are landed in scepticism ; but, instead of one unknowable reality, as with ) 
Hume, we now have two on our hands. The resuscitation of the empirical 
standpoint in Brown and Mill is interesting chiefly because it emphasizes 
the futility of attempting to base an epistemology on such presuppositions. 
Spencer corrects Hamilton's impossible conception of an unconditional 
existence known only negatively ; but he himself inconsistently posits an 
unknowable beyond the realm of the known, thus asserting an existence 
which has no relation to knowledge. Against this conception of an un- 
knowable existence, Ferrier is the first in English philosophy to formulate 
an argument. Such a conception, he maintains, is a nonentity, and in 
this position he agrees with the thinkers of to-day ; the only unknowable 
is the unintelligible, which does not really exist. Reality may be unknown, 
but not unknowable. 


— 


G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
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NOTES. 


Dr. Henry Stuart, of Lake Forest College, has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy at Stanford University. 

Mr. Walter B. Pitkin has resigned his position in the department of 
philosophy of Columbia University to accept an editorial position on the 
New York 7ridune. 

Dr. Eduard Zeller has celebrated his ninety-third birthday. 

Dr, Ernst Meumann, of Kénigsburg, has been called to Miinster to 
succeed Professor Busse. 

We have received the first number of Zhe Psychological Clinic, a journal 
devoted to the study of the mental and moral retardation of children. 
It is published monthly, except in July, August, and September, and is 
edited by Professor Lightner Witmer, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Shepherd Ivory Franz, psychologist to the Government Hospital 
for the Insane, has been appointed Professor of Experimental Psychology 
in George Washington University. 

Dr. W. E. Hocking, of the University of California, has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Yale University. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY, XVIII, 1: 2B. S. Gowen, 
Some Aspects of Pestilences and Other Epidemics; Frank D. Mitchell, 
Mathematical Prodigies ; Psychological Literature; Book Notes; Report 
of the Recent Meeting of the Psychological Association. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REviIEW, XIV, 2: James Rowland Angell, The 
Province of Functional Psychology ; W. M. Urban, Definition and Analy- 
sis of the Consciousness of Value, II ; Helen B. Thompson and Kate Gor- 
don, A Study of After-images on the Peripheral Retina ; Editor's Announce- 
ment, 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, IV, 2: Amy £. Tanner, An I\lustra- 
tion of the Psychology of Belief; Psychological Literature ; Books Re- 
ceived ; Notes and News, 

IV, 3: Wilbur M. Urban, Recent Tendencies in the Psychological 
Theory of Values ; Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association ; Meeting of the Southern Society; A. W. Moore, Baldwin's 
Functional Logic ; Psychological Literature ; Books Received ; Notes and 
News. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
IV, 3: John E. Russell, Pragmatism as the Salvation from Philosophic 
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Doubt ; Societies ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New 
Books ; Notes and News. 

IV, 4: Alfred H. Lioyd, The Poetry of Anaxagoras’s Metaphysics ; W. 
H. Sheldon, Some Inadequacies of Modern Theories of Judgment ; W. P. 
Montague, Current Misconceptions of Realism ; William James, A Reply 
to Mr. Pitkin ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New 
Books ; Notes and News. 


IV, 5: Walter T. Marvin, The Nature of Explanation; A. C. Arm- 
strong, Individual and Social Ethics ; Herbert Nichols, Pragmatism versus 
Science ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; 
Notes and News. 


IV, 6: William James, Pragmatism's Conception of Truth; A W. 
Wright, The Classification of the Virtues; Reviews and Abstracts of 
Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


IV, 7: &. S. Woodworth, Non-sensory Components of Sense Perception ; 
Frank C. Doan, Humanism and Absolute Subconsciousness ; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


THE PsycHOLoGIcAL Cuinic, I, 1: Lightner Witmer, Clinical Psy- 
chology ; Clara Harrison Town, An Infantile Stammer (Baby Talk) in a 
Boy of Twelve Years; Edward A. Huntington, A Juvenile Delinquent ; 
Lightner Witmer, University Courses in Psychology ; Reviews and Criti- 
cism ; News and Comment. 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, XIII, 1: Max Frischetsen- 
Kohler, Uber die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung, II ; 
Branislav Petronievics, Uber die Wahrnehmung der Tiefendimension, II ; 
Marie Joachimi-Dege, Das Wesen des menschlichen Seelen- und Geistes- 
lebens, II ; 2. Sedigman, Der ékonimische Giiterwert als Wille zur Arbeit, 
Il; Ernst Fischer-Planer, Vererbung psychischer Fahigkeiten; Walter 
Kinkel, Zum ‘kritischen Idealismus’; Albert Sichler, Uber falsche Inter- 
pretation des kritischen Realismus Wundts und Beurteilung von O. Pfisters 
kritischen Transzendental-Realismus ; Jahresbericht. 


KANTSTUDIEN, XII, 1: Ernst Cassirer, Kant und die moderne Mathe- 
matik ; Fritz Medicus, Kant und die gegenwartige Aufgabe der Logik ; 
Oskar Ewald, Die Grenzen des Empirismus und des Rationalismus in 
Kants Avitik der reinen Vernunft; H. Staeps, Das Christusbild bei Kant ; 
W. B. Waterman, Kant's Critique of Judgment ; Recensionen ; Selbstan- 
zeigen ; Mitteilungen ; Kantgesellschaft. 

Zeitscurirt FUR PsyCcHOLOGIE, XLIV, 3: Stephan Witasek, Uber 
Lesen und Rezitieren in ihren Beziehungen zum Gedachtnis ; A/oys Miller, 
Die Referenzflachentheorie der Taiischung am Himmelsgewdélbe und an den 
Gestirnen ; Literaturbericht. 

XLIV, 4: A. Pick, Zur Lehre vom Einfluss des Sprechens auf das 
Denken ; Stephan Witasck, Uber Lesen und Rezitieren in ihren Beziehungen 
zum Gedichtnis (Schluss) ; Literaturbericht. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXII, 3 : F. Filion, Sur’ imagination affective ; 
A. Lalande, Le mouvement logique; Sageret, De l'esprit magique a 
l’esprit scientifique (1* article); Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue des 
périodiques étrangers ; Livres nouveax. 

Revue N&o- SCHOLASTIQUE, XIV, 1: Clodius Piat, Valeur de la raison 
humaine ; Jean Halleux, Apropos d'un livre sur I’ existence de Dieu (suite) ; 
Ph. de Ribaucourt, La nature du dilettantisme; F. Van Cauwelaert, 
L’empirio-criticisme de Richard Avenarius ; /. Cevolani, Notes sur diverses 
questions de logique formelle ; Chronique philosophique ; Le mouvement 
néo-thomiste; D. Nys, Bulletin cosmologique ; Bulletin de l'Institut de 
Philosophie ; Comptes rendus. 

REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE, VII, 2: /. Gardair, La transcendance de 
Dieu ; A. D. Sértillanges, Réponse a M. Gardair ; Surd/ed, Aphasie et 
Amnésie; G. Chatterton Hill, La conception sociologique du divorce ; 
Alex. Véronnet, La matiére, les ions, les électrons (3e article); /nazo 
Nitobé, Bushido, lame du Japon; Analyses et comptes rendus; L’en- 
seignement philosophique. 

Revue pe Mérapnysique, XV, 1: Harald Hoffding, La concept de 
la volonté; A. Lalande, Sur une fausse exigence de la raison dans la 
méthode des sciences morales; A. NV. Whitehead, Introduction logique a 
la géométrie ; G. Ail/et, La responsabilité objective (fin) ; Z. Brunschvicg, 
La philosophie pratique de Kant ; Za. God/ot, La licence de philosophie ; 
F. Challaye, Le syndicalisme révolutionnaire ; Supplément. 

JOURNAL DE PsYCHOLOGIE NORMALE ET PATHOLOGIQUE, IV, 2 : Société 
de Psychologie: Communication de M. Séglas; Discussion de MM, 
Arnaud et Sollier ; Communications du Dr. Marie ; Bibliographie. 

Rivista pi Fivosoria £ SCIENZE AFFINI, XVI, 1-2: La divresione, 
Ai lettori e agli abbonati ; 2. Ardigd, Tesi metafisica, ipotesi scientifica e 
fatto accertato; G. Marchesini, Sui confini della tollerabilita: I. Il fatto 
dell’ intolleranza; C. Ransoli, Che cos’é l'agnosticismo? A. Levi, La 
rinnovata metafisica del diritto ; G. Nascimbeni, Il ‘ collegio’ come campo 
sperimentale per la psicologia collettiva ; Questioni varie; Autorelazioni, 
Analisi e cenni ; Notizie; Per una certa critica ; Bullettino bibliografico de 
filosofia e scienze affini ; Sommari di riviste ; Per Giosue Carducci. 

Rivista Fiiosorica, IX, 5: G. Celoria, Sulla bara dell'amico; 2. 
Varisco, C. Cantoni e la teoria della conoscenza; A. Faggi, Cantoni e 
Vico; G. Vidari, La morale di C. Cantoni: A. Piazzi, Carlo Cantori e 
l’educazione nazionale; G. Villa, Filosofia e scienza; G. Zuccante, S. 
Bernardo e gli ultimi canti del paradiso (fine); Rassegna biblografica ; 
Nuove riviste ; Sommari delle riviste straniere ; Libri ricevuti ; Indice dell’ 
annata. 
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